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PREFACE, 

Of all the audacious things of which a 
literary man may be guilty, probahly 
nothing vill appear to his brother authors 
quits: so audacious as an attemt to re- 
duce the art of fiction to rules anda 
system. The very word "rules" is hate fui 
to the truly literary soul, ani even the 
vague suggestion of then without the 
actual us: of the word rousés a storm ofr 
rebellion. To reveal the fact thea that 
the graniclimax is a trick and style may 
be a clever-catching of phrases seems 
perfidy of the rankest type, even if such 
a culpable revelation is a possibility in 
the very nature of things. Fut it has 
been a mystery fetish, closely hupred, 
that the art of literature is so elusive 
that there is no possibility of formulat- 
ing it or teaching it to another. 

Little by little in recent times, to be 
sure, that fetish has been attacked by 
the temerarious, and vith decided results. 
Walter Kesant has inmcently ione much +o 
destroy it, ani possibly might have quite 
succeeded hai not Henry Jares come fierce 
ly to the rescue, The Society of Authors 
ani the review editors have june their 
share in helping on the groving spirit 

of enlightenment. Kut still the opinion 
is generally prevalent that the art of 
fiction is a thousani times more voi atile 
and evanescent than the art ofr paint ing 
(which has its distinct scols ) aya “ee 
art of music (which is taupht in conser- 
vatories), anithe art of sculpture, which 
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is not considerey impossible to leam 
in spite of the fact that no one since 
Phidias has caught his enchanting prace. 
The present writer realizes all this as 
he ventures to offer the public a peneral 
Ppuide to the succéssfui practice of the 
gentlest of arts. He remembers the saying 
that “fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread," and the unsappy application which 
might be made of it to himself; but he 
would seek his defence in suggesting that 
the proverb is aiso true of children, and 
he cOnfides to the believing reader that 
it was after their mannex that he slipped 
into his attitude of audacity. He is not 
the author of very many preat short 
stories, hut circumstances have made him 
conscious of the needs of a number of 
modest thouph eapeor bevinners, and to 
help them he formated a few principles 
from such masters of the art of short 
story writing as ‘Maupassant. The énthus- 
iasm with which they received his sug- 
gestjons ani rules, and the successful 
use they made of them, led him unwitting- 
ly on until he hai written e pook, which 
is contained in the following pages. In 
presenting what he has to say he expressly 
Aeprecates any i-terest from the critics, 
who Will be sure to disagree, but offers 
himself to the innmecnt and unsuspecting 
aspirant to be used as he may be found 
useful, andto be left with indulgent 
indifference when his usefulness shall 
have passed. - 
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THE ART OF SHORT STORY WRITING. 


INTRO DUCTION, 


Most young writers imagine when they 
first think of writing short stories that | 
One writes well or ill by nature, and if 
one does not write well in the first plaee 
inprovement is a matter of chance or tre 
working out of inherent ability in some 
blind way. That the art of short story 
writing is something that can be 1] earned 
seems not yet to have suggested itself 
very practically to authors or critics. 
Yet Maupassant studied seven years with 
Flaubert before he began to print at all, 
with the result of a very obvious skill, 
and this suggests the possibility that 
Others also can learn the art. But any 
writer young or old who has gone to an 
acknowl edged master of literature in orde@ 
to get instruction knows how little 
Practical assistance is canmonly obtained. 
There are bureaus of revision and advice, 
Which have made some pretensions beyond 
merely telling the young author whether 
his work is saleable or not, and where 
he may hope to dispose of it. Rut none 
of them have been successful in mch nore 
than the mechanical and business part. 


i, 
If we are going to do more than amuse 
‘Ourselves with writing, we shall find tt 
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necessary alomp and arduous course of 
study of the art of it. Most successful 
Writers work out this training alone, in 
the face of many discourageménts, and 
after years of struggle, Thos? who have 
succe eded without it have commonly at- 
tained only a temporary and fleeting 
success. Those who have succeeded in 
Other arts sometimes begin to write when 
they are weil advanced in years, and 
succeed from the start, as Du Mayyder has 
done. It is not to be supposed, }wwever, 
that even Du Maurier can become a great 
literary artist without considerable hard 
work and arduous endeavor. But Du Maur- 
ler, beginning to write at his ag@, will 
naturally not waste so much of his energy 
in unnecessary directions, as a younger 
man would do. | 
But the young can seldan, if ever, 
attain great and permanent success, even: 
if by peculiar personal brilliancy they 
attain a fleet ing one, @xcept by an 
ee eship either to some master or 
Pe ot erPteces of literature, for 
Y reason that literature analyzes 


the emotions, and the emotions are the 
last part of ourselves which we cOne to 


control or understam , and mastery of 

| the endtions is the most difficult thing 
4n all life. A young person when he 
begins to write has that whole side of 
his nature to learm atout and bring under 
subservience, while one older has the 
advantage of having mast ered himself 

mre fully in that direction. In order 
to succeed as a writer, therefore, it 
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3 
becomes necessary in the case of the 


young ¢ to study and master the 
psychology of the emotioms and the motives 
Of human action. This opens an enormus- 
ly wide field, and one of which very 
little is yet known even to the learned. 
Zola is perhaps the only one whe has for- 
mulated the theory that the art of fic- 
tion must be based on a scientific study 
of human nature, but his dicta are only. 
acrystalization of what Balzac end | 
Flaubert and Maupassant and the Goncourts 
thought when they produced their own 
work and verbally said to each other in, 
friendly discussions. | 
Perhaps the reader may say at this ‘| 
point, "Then your book is the discussion | 
of anew theory, a polemic for the erit- 
ics, not a practical formulation of. 
Principles already well: known in the | 
literary world?" — . 
It is true that successful English 
Writers up to this time have never become 
Successful writers by applying the theory 
that the art of fiction must be based on 
the scientific study of human nature. 
The poets have depended on natural 
inspiration and the hints they could get — 
intuitively from studying literatur®. 
Writers of fiction have leamed what they 
have learned by the intuitive method in 
reading those who were masters. A | 
novelist reads all the cther novelists, 
and then writes a novel more or 1é€ss 
like theirs as well as he can. An essay 


Writer reads all the other essayists, ant 
then writes essays as well as he can on 
the modeis he has, with original modifi- 
cations. But to say, "Young man, read 
literature," is like saying, "Young man, 
go west," without pointing out the road 
by which he should go. There never has 
been any definite road, every writer has 
struck out for himself, just as the 
pioneers of our own country struck out 
Singly or in parties to penetrate the 
wilderness toward the west. They all 
knew enough to go westward, but they had 
a decidedly hard tine of it beeause 
there was no road to go on. This theory 
is an effort to build a road in the diree- 
tion of literary art to which any adviser 
can point and say, “You had best follow 
that road, young man. It leads in. the 
direction you wish to go and is much . 
easier to travel than the open fields." 
If the road is really built, no 
doubt thousands of people will find it 
possible to go toward literary art where 
“now only a few'can encure to the end, 
evenif they have courage to set out, 
just as thousands of people go west on 
the railways and steamships, where only a 
few cotld go across the plains in wagons 
when there were not even trails. 

The French are the most artistic people 
in the world, and we Americans turn 
toward them mst naturally for guidance. 
Maupassant has written most successfully 
accOrding to the scientific method of 
short story writing, and in this volume 
we shall constantly follow him as a model. 
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201la has formulated the theory, however,- 
that is, the broad theory of basing the 
Writing of fiction On a scientific study 
of human nature. Referring to Zola's 
book "The Experimental Novel" let us as 
an introduction pive the general theory 
Of the relation of scientifile study to art. 
After this general statement we shall 
confine ourselves to mre practical 
detall s. 


rT. 

First, what is the "scientific method" 
as apptied to anvthing, whether physiolo- 
gy or novel writing? 

Z0la says the scientific method is 
this: You observe sorething,~--for in- 
Stance, that wonen weep when they are 
Particularly pleased, On that observa- 
tion you form @ general hypothesis, per- 
haps that excess of emtion, whether 
unhappy or pleasuratle, overcon®s will 
eid self-control. Having formed that 
hypothesis fromthe well known fact that 
women weep when they are unhappy and 
the single observation of a woman weeping 
when she should be particularly happy, 
you proceed to verify your general hypo~ 
thesis by other observations of the same 
kind, until at last you have amass of 
evideme which more or less fully 
establishes the law, and you gay you 
have a theory. A theory, we may add, is 
an hypothesis as fully established as 


circumstances will admit, a law is a 

theory which is established beyond the 

least doubt. For instance, gravitation 

ls a law, the existence of such things as 
atoms and mlecules is a theory. As Zola . 
expresses it over and over again, you 
proceed from the known to the unknown, 
ver{fying every step. Experiment is the 
Way in Which you verify every step ,--you 
try the theory on. It does not matter in 
the least whether you do it in a labor- 
atory where you can put two chemical 
substances together andi spet what ls tech- 
nically called a reaction, or in the 
realmof human nature, where youtry the 
theory that excess of e€npti on destroys 
self-control by applying it to all sorts 
of casés, for instame men b6cOmng un- 
controllable through excessive anger 

‘ as well as women weeping hysterically 
under excessive sorrow or excessive joy. 
The chemist has things more or less in 
his own hands, for he can take his two 
substances and put them together. The 
experirenter on human nature has a more 
difficult task, because he must wait for 
his circumstances to turn up accidentally 
in most cases. Fut the real experiment 
is not in putting the two things together 
ani trying to observe what will happen, 
but applying the nypothesis to the case 
in hand, Whatever it may be, in order to 
see if the hypothesis holds gcod. There 
is no sclentific experiment in merely 
putting two chemical substances together 
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to see what will happen. That is what 

the alchemists did. Moder scientifie 

chemistry puts two substances together in 

Order to demonstrate a law. If the hy- 

pothesis is really alaw, the experimen-~ 

ter knows beforehand just what will hap- 

pen when the two substances are put to- 

gether, and when he has put his substan- 

ces together and the thing he prophesied : 
does happen, the experiment has been a 
success. If something else happens, how- 
ever interesting that something else 

may be, the experiment as an experi- 
ment has been a failure. 

Now let us apply this to novel writing, 
Or rather to the study of human passions. 
It was very naive of a certain reviewer 
to suppose that Zola meant that in a 
novel you put two imaginary people toge- 
ther and see what they will do, just as 
a child puts potassium on water to see it 
“purn. Zola distinctly says that the 
book that is written is the report of the 
experiment. The experiment is tried on 
human life. For instance, the chief 
theory in Zola's Rougon-Macquart series 
of novels is that heredity determines 
human life so absolutely that no individ- 
ual can get away fromit. He takes this 
theory (and also a multitude of other 
theories) and proceeds about cpllecting 
eviderme, or making experinents. He 
Observes this fact here, that fact 
there. We say "observes", for observa- 
tion, he insists, must al Ways go hand in 
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hand with theory. The experimental meth- _ 
od, he says, is observation working hand . 
in hand with an hypothesis. Observation 
working alone is quite a different’ | 
thing from observation applied to the . 
demonstration of a law. Above we have 
mentioned the theory Zola would establish. 
He goes out into the world and observes a 
mujtitude of faets about various people. 
When he has observed enough he takes the 
facts and puts them together into a 
regular series. He ereates characters 
out of his observations. His characters 
are little more than amass of obserya- 
tions fused together by the white heat of 
his personality. Each one of the facts 
that h&s gone to make up a character may 
be verified. Will such a person under 
such circumstanmees do so and so? If you 
wish to be sure, @ out into the world 
and look. If you find them doing the 
contrary, you say Zola has made a mistake. 
The scientific novel differs fran poetry 
in just this, that every fact can be 
verified, while in poetry it is diffi- 
cult to separate the actual from the 
fanciful. 

In his novel Zola has arranged all his 
observations in such a way that you can 
see their pearing On his theory. The 
novel is the report of his experiments. 
He does not put his imaginary characters 
together to see what they will do. He 
knows what they must do before he puts 
them together. If when he puts them 
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together they do easily and naturally what 
he clained, one must admit that he is a 
true prophet, that he has demonstrated 
his hypothesis. The novel is the care~ 
fully arranged report of a multitude or 
experiments, organized ani systematized 
sO as to sw eclearjy the relations of 
@Cach part to @ach part, 

++ + 

You may say this is all very well for 
theory, but how about the real novel 
that we have? This may do well enough 
for the psychologist, but the novelist 
is a very different person. This cer- 
tainly is not the way poetry is written, 
ani we had supposed that the novel and 
poetry were pretty nearly of kin. How, 
then, do you apply your theory to the 
real, actual novel which we read every’ 
day, and with which we amuse ourselves? 

Z20la says distimtly that there are 
po @ts and scientific novelists (we use 
"scientific" instead of "naturalistic* 
because the. forner word conveys ta us 
mre nearly Zola's real meaning). Up 
to the present century poetry, romanti- 
cism, has filled the field of letters. 
Homer and Shakespere indeed were in the 
very fullness of their genius writers 
after the scientific method. But the 
Scientific method was never consciously 
applied until Balzac. In his first essay 
ZOla quotes Claude Rernard, the physiolo- 
gical scientist, whose tock entitled "In- 
troduction to the Study of Experimental 
Medicine" he us@és as a parallel for dis- 
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cussing the novel. Claude Bernard is a 
Savant, a pure man of science, md he 
applies the scientific method to medicine 
in his book just as Zola would apply this 
method to the study of human passions, 
or novel writing. But Claude Bernard 
says, "In art and letters personality 
dominates everything. There one is 
dealing with a spontaneous creation of 
the mind that has nothing in common with 
the verification of natural phenomena, 
in whieh our minds can create nothing. " 
The reviewer before mentioned says this 
is the fact and Zola mes not disprove 
it. Zola himself says this is the fact 
regarding the writers of the romantig¢ 
school, but Balzac and his successors 
have been trying to raise the novel out 
of the slough of mere fancy on to a 
level with true science, and he as a 
novelist wishes to be considered as much 
ea savant as Claude Rernard is as a 
physiologist. 

No doubt Zola goes too far in his in- 
sistence upon the novel being treated as 
pure science, for the novel itself is 
puxe art, and it is only the preparatory 
study of human nature that can be 
looked wpon as pure science. The suc- 
ceeding volume is devoted to the art, 
but as the student proceeds fran page to 
page he will see how necessary a scientif- 
ic knowledge of human nature is at every 
point, whether in testing his own 
capacity or in knowing how to adapt him» 


rT 
self to - readers, or in syenp nelle a 
natural and truly human plot. . 


iid, 

This opens an énornous field of study, 
but each student of literary art must 
determine for himself how much of the 
scientific study of human nature he is 
going to do as a groundwork for his own 
stories. He will have to do some, and no 
doubt will wish to. If he does a very 
little he may write avery few short 
stories; if he does more he can write a 
larser number of stories or a novel; 
if he does a great #¢al he can write 
several scores of short stories or 
several novels. Rut after he has 
Written one good short story, he cannot 
expect to write amther unless he has 
mre genuine material, anid he cannot 
expect to go on writing short stories — 
indefinitely without a corresponding 
effort in collecting fresh knowl edge of 
human nature. The old knowledge canmt ~ 
be used over and over indefinitely. 

There are a great many writers wh start 
out in the magazines with a few brilliant 
ani interesting short stories. Then a 
few are printed on the strength of their , 
first reputation which are not so 

brilliant, and then they gradually lose 

their public, the editors get tired of 

them, and the reader hears their names 

no more unt il one or two of their first 

short stories are reprinted in some 
collection, and he wonders what has becone 
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of the authors. Every book reviewer of 
mre tham two years experience has seen | 
at least a half dozen writers, mstly 
young women who had been taken up by 
some large magazine, drop out of sight 
just because they had exhausted their 
store. The young writer who is going to 
travel the difficult road to literary ay! 
Should consider this well before start- 
ing. 

But literary art is something very 
distinct from literary science. In 
Zola's “experimental novel” there is no 
experiment in the book itself. The 
exp Grimenting was all done on real people 
before the author began to write the 
novel. When he began to write he left 
scigne@ and took up art. At this 
point we will leave science and take up | 
art. Zola puts all his emphasis on the 
scientific basis of fiction as sclence, 
and apparentiy forgets that he is wholly 
dependent on art for the expression of 
his scientific observations. So in 
leaving sclence let us leave Zola and 
look to Maupassant, who in the stories 
of "The Odd Number" so well illustrates 
the principles of literary art as art. | 

We define art as a process of mving — 
people's emotions, and by emotions we 
mean simply that part of the human mind 
Which works spontaneously am unconselous- 
ly as distinguished from the conscious, 
reasOning part of the mind. When one 
reads a story that is perfectly artistic, 
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13 
or sees a beautiful painting, or beholds 
a Greek statue, he receives an impression, 
not a theory. He may be lei to theorize 
about his inpression afterward, but 
there is no theory in a worfof art. We 
all krow how little able the critics are 
to make out Shakespere's opinions from 
his plays, and they have almost coneluded 
that he had no opinions. Perhaps the 
fewer opinions as such which an artist 
has, except opinions about how to be 
artistic, the better for his art. The 
public is like a child. I% wants to h? 
moved emoticnally or unecOnsciously. At / 
its best it is merely receptive. If you 
can wake it up, if you can make it laugh 
or cry or love or hate, by your work of 
art, then you are a successful artist. If 
you try to make youx readers theorize, or 
to reason with them, your work of art is 
not successful eas a work of art, however 
excellent it may be as Philosophy. When 
pe@le read your story they must feel an 
effect. If they feel nothing there Is neo 
art. That is why we say art is a process 
of moving the emoticns. As a matter of 
fact, the world is poverned by its 
emotions, not its principles of living 
or its religion or its political con- 
clusions, or anything else of the nature 
of reasom. It acts as it feels, that is, 
it is poverned by its emotions. Phil- 
Osophers agree in this, and common sense 
pegole canmt help observing it in life, 
however loth they are to admit it for 
themselves. .When we write a story we 
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must try to play upon the emotions of our ; 
readers. It happens that all people have 

the same kinds of emotions which act in 

the samé ways, @ach in a different pro- 
portion, but still all the same. Emotions | 
are also mverned by laws, ami if you . 
understand these laws you may pull the 
strings ani work the emotions, provided 

you are clever enough to do it. 

A story writer is sonething like an 
actor in a theatre, only he must produce (| oI 
the scenery as well as the facial ex- 
pressions, anithrow an atmosphare over 
everything. The actor forgets himself 
in thinking of the effect he is pro- 
ducing on his audience, and the -riter . 
must 1¢arn to do the snme thing. To 
Write blindly, hoping for the bust, is | 
very bad art indeud. A literary artist ~ 
mist think of his reeders first sna 
foremost. He must know what they are 
thinking, What they are feeling, and, 
adapting himself to their moods and 
needs he must do what they will like to 
have him do (that is to say, they muat 
like it well enough to read his woks, 
after which it joes not matter). Young 
writers think .sO much mere Of themselves 
thanof their readers as a usual] thing, 
that of course they do not produce much 
effect, for one cannot expect to move 
people vary much by poing at it hit or 
miss. The effective man always sees at 
What he is aiming, and then strikes 
straight and true. 

This brings us *o our first practical 
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15 
point. Controlling other people's 
em tions is just like controlling your 
own. If you cannot control your own, you 
cannot control those of any one else. For 
instance, if one canmt control his 
sentiment of love,--that is, if he has 
quite lost his head by falling in love,-~ 
he certainly canmt interest people very: 
much in writing about it. His ow 
emotions naturally overcome him when 
he begins to write about them. This is 
mre or less true of all other emotions, 
but it is especially true of love, since 
mst stories are about love, and love is 
the grand passion. It is certain that 
While oné€ is subject to a sentinent he 
cannot write successfully about it. Of 
course this is different from loving con- 
sclously and restrainedly, as a mother 
loves her child. But even in this case, 
While a particular mother is loyilng a 
Particular child, she is very likely to 
say a good many foolish things about the 
Child and her love for him. When the 
child has grown up and twenty years 
have past, she can perhaps look back and 
write reasonably about the child and her 
love for him. 

In general the young person, looking on 
life as a great mystery, not knowing 
wnat it holds for him or what it may 
not hold, is not competent to deal with 
the general problems of life.in fiction 
until he has fought the fight out and 
gained his balance. Personal equilib- 
rium is absolutely necessary to the 
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succéssful writing of fiction. Keing 
swayed in this direction or that direc- 
tion by one's emtions is akin to insan- 
ity. If one feels too intensely in on& 
direct ion, or thinks too hard about one 
subject, he will go insane on that side 
of his-brain, that is, he will lose all 
control of himself and all possibility 
of petting his mental balance again. 

One may indeed feel very intensely in 

one direction, and think very hard 

about one subject, yet be able to recoyer 
himself. While he has the power of pul- 
ling himself back, the physicians do not 
say he is insane. But while he allows 
himself to be under such a strain he 
canmt have the balance that is necessary 
for ghort story writing, to sey the least, 
and he must recover himself completely 
before he can write successfully. 

Of course one may be unbalanced in one 
direction ani not in another, though 
when aman lacks perfect. sanity in one 
direct Jon you are likely +o suspect him 
in all others, and disease in one part 
certainly saps the strenpth of other parts. 
But one may have the vice of excessive 
drinking, for instame, and at the same 
time be able to write wholesame love stom 
ies. Still, if one were going to follow 
that man's advice about love, one would 
Wish he were not dissipated. 

But if one does not have sor® balance 
of character there is little use in 
trying to write stories. The style will 
be strained and impossible, the scenes 
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Will have glaring errors of observation, 
the whole work will appear like a picture 
in a stereopticon that is out of focus. 
All young persons are more or less un-. 
balanced, sime balance is something 
that must be acquired. They are like 
children learning to walk. By the very 
nature ‘of the case they must be unsteady, 
anid of course they cannot expect to run 
races until they are firm on their feet, 
physically and mentally. This unsteadi-~ 
ness of feeling atout life is the 
greatest difficulty that young people 
have to eontend with, and while it lasts 
it is impossible to judge their talent 
as writers. They should sinply wait 
until they grow older, and not conclude 
at once that they really have no talent. 
But generally real talent persists lt 
through all these difficulties and this 
necessary wait ing. 

But if one does write, he can write 
successfully only about those simple 
things concerning which he does not 
especially care. If you care too much 
atout any particular thing, that is 
quite certain to be the very worst thing 
you can write about. If you are merely  , 
Interested in a character or a circum : 
stame which emuses you without involving 
your personal feelings, that is the 
very thing to write about. We would > 
@arnestly advise all young writers to 
be gin by béing humorists, Everybody 
kmowWs he cannot be funny if he tries very. 
hard to be: it is equally true that one 
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cannot write good serious stories if he . 
makes a great effort about it. Trying 
hard may teach you yourself a great deal, 
and indeed one learns little except by 
trying very hard indeed. But the results 
of the hard trying are not worth much 
as art. They are practice experiments 
Which have to be thrown away. 

If, however, you decide that you want 
to go through all the arduous work of 
learning, and are willing to wait for 
suecess With the public until you have 
mastered yourself, and are content with 
life as it was made, the fol lowing 
suggestions may help you to learn the 
art of interesting pemle with srt 
stories. But all the rules and direc- 
tions presuppose a healthy, sane mind, 5 
acertain anpunt of freedom from care and 
worry, andof course a mre than average 
amount of brains and general educat ign, 
though certainly no more than is afforded 
by a gooi high school or academy. 


Note. In the following volume the 
word artistic as applied to short stories — 
denotes a structure that produces the | 
nost telling effect on the reader, Often \ 
the word m@ans elegant, refined, or 
technically flawless, as it is commonly 
used, but we prefer to view art as inhe- 
rent effectiveness rather than something 
superadded. | 
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" The Different Kinds of Short Stories. 

All stort stories may be divided into 
five different classes. They are : 
1. Tale, a story of adventure or incident 
of any sort, like many of Stevengn's, or 
preeminently Scott's or Dumas's; 2. Fable 
Or allegory, a tale with a direct noral, 
like Hawthorne's short stories; 3, Study, 
in which there is a descriptive study of 
some type or character or characteristic, 
usually in a series, like Miss Wilkins's 
studies of New England people, or Joel 
Chandler Harris's studies of Southern 
people, or studies of actors, or studies 
of sentiment; 4. Dramatic Artifice, a 
story whose value depends on a clever : 
dramatic situation, or a dramatic state- 4 
ment of an idea, like Stockton's "Lady 
or the Tiger," Richard Harding Davis's | .- 
"The Other Woman", etc.; 5. Complete Dram, — 
like Maupassant's short stories. The 
Drama combines all the elements found in 
the other kinds of stories into a singles 
effective story. It tells a tale, it has 
a mral, though one usually more renp te 
than the allegory, it has a study of 
character (for the dramatic cannot exist 
without a character nore or less well 
developed to be dramatic), and it usually 
suggests some problem of life, or has 
some clever turn, or unexpected episode, 
or climax. Of course it is the hardest 
thing in the world to combine ali these 
elements inte one perfect whole, as Mau-~ 
passant does, tut the mere combinat ion 
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itself has powers and produces effects -™ 
Which would have been utterly impossible 
to the various elements uncombined. The 
combinat jon produces a new quality, 

Which belongs wholly to itself. So this 
fifth sort of story is much mpre than 
the mere sweeping into one bundle of 

all the other kinds. 

In practical study we should begin with 
the Tale, because to be able to tell a 
Plain, straightforward story well is the 
beginning of the very highest art, and the 
narratiye style is verbally at the bottom 
Of all story-telling. The Fatle is less 
important practically, because the moral 
of a story usually takes care or itself. 
From the Study you learn the descript ive 
style, next to the narrative style the J 
nost inportant to the story-teller, The — 
Dramatic Artifice may be left out of yiew 
until the end of one's study, because it 
can never be effective until one has 
mastered narrative and description, and 
then to those who have the dramatic in-~- 
stinct it comes naturally. Such cannot 
help working toward a climax Of some sort, 
and others will content themsely¢s with 
the 1@ss ambit lous tale or study. 

We shall always work from the point of 
view of the trama, however, for it is the 
combination of eclements toward which we 
should strive, it is the perfect goal. 
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General an ne of the 
Method of Writing Short Gtories. 
Most short s stories belong in varying 
depree to each one of the five classes 
we have mentioned. If narrative predom- 
inates it is a tale chiefly, though all... 
'the other elements of moral, character 
study, ete., may be present; if des- 
cription predaminates you call your story ; 
astudy. The character of the subject in 
hand must determine these points. In 
discussing the typical short story, how- 
ever, we will take the balanced. whole as_ 
illustrated by Maupassant’s stories in 
"The Odd Number", and from this type @ach 
writer can make such modifications as his 
own subject demands. 
The course of procedure in setting 
about the writing of a short story may 
be as follows: 
1. First, one must have a striking idea, 
Situation, or trait of character, and 
Only one. Few people can sit down and-. 
evolve a situation out of their heads. 
They must hit on it accidentally in some 
Way, and it must be very simple or it 
will not be conpletely developed in a 
short story. The length of a story should’ 
be the sane as the bigness of the ldea, 
no bigger ahd no smaller, and to make a 
story longer or shorter than just as 
long as the idea is to spoil the story. 
2, Having an idea, our young author 
sits down to write his story, and he is 
very tikely to fix his attention on some 
general idea in space. But that is fatal. 
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He must have something definite to look 
at. Observe Maupassant in "The Necklace? ) 
He begins, “She was one of those pretty 
and charming girls whe are sometimes, as 
if by a mistake of destiny, born in a 
family of clerks, ® Now this story is 
Only 19800 words long, but Maupassant uses 
up about 300 at once in describing this 
woman. He tells how she dressed, what 
sort of things she had in the house, 
What she wished she had, what sort of man 
her husband was, what they had for dinner, 
her dreams and hopes. You feel quite 
well] acquainted with the woman, as if 
she were your next door neighbor. Ald all 
the rest of the story is about this woman, 
wnat happened to her, how she was delight~ 
ed and tisappointed, etc. Her husband 
is hardly mentioned after the first. It 
ls a story about this woman wh has in- 
terested you, and everything is left out 
but her experience. 

3. Having aright start, it is not 
diffiewlt to go straight ahead to the 
end successfully, in a simple and natural 
manner, But still it is often puzzling 
to know what to select and what to reject 
of the many things that may present 
themselves to the mind. The invariable . 
rule should be, Put in nothing that has 
not a bearing on the catastrophe of the 
story, @nd omit nothing that has. It is 
&@ great temptation if one has a fine 
mYral sentence, an apt phrase, or a 
terse anecdote or observation, to put 
it in just where it occurs to the mind. 
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But the artistic story writer will sac- 
rifice absolutely everything of that sort 
to the inmediate interest of the story. 
That is to him everything. But apparent- 
ly trivial details that are in the 
thread of the story must be put in. In 
"The Necklace" Maupassant tells how the 
wife tore open the letter of invitation, 
how she looked when she read it, what she ( 
Said and what her husband answered; then 
how she went to get the necklace, what 
her friend said and what she said. But 
you will notice that he sticks close to 
the Woman Of whom he is telling the 
story. Everything about her is of 
interest. Nothing else és. 

4, The secret of giving strength to 
a story is in a clever use of contrasts. 
A story that has been true to the pre- 
ceding ihjunctions will be a correct 
story, but it will probably be weak unless 
it has strong contrasts in it, and to 
make strong contrasts one must match one 
deseript ion against another in each 
detail. In "The Necklace” notice the 
skilful contrast in the latter part of 
the story ef what Madare Loisel actually 
did With what in the first part of the 
story she wanted to do, She warted luxur 
les, servants, a fine house; but they : 
dismissed the servant they had, rented 
a garret under the roof, etc. Each 
fact in the last part is mate with a 
corresponding dream in the first part. 
Thep at the very end of the story, her 
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friend, who is righ and still remains 
young w3th smooth, white hands, is 
brought face to face with madame who has 
prown coarse and rough? This constant 
and skilful use of contrast and cross-~ 
contrast makes the real strength of 
Maupassant. 

5S. But everything should tend to the 
bringing out of a single idea or par- 
ticular thought of some kind, without 
Which the story is valueless. The reader 
expects sore pertinent conclusion, and 
if he does not fini it he says the story 
is a failure, and when he has potten 
the ess€ntial idea he does not care to 
read farther. He may read on to the end 
just out of curiosity to see if anything 
more does hapen. Rut if there is 
nothing more he is disappointed. In the 
story of “The Necklace* Maupassant does 
not hint at his real ides until the very 
End, amd when he has said the suppésed 
dlanmnd necklace is paste he stops shert. 
The reader says to himself irresistibly, 
"Oh, the irony of fate!" and he is ten 
times more pleased than if Maupassant had 
said it himself, though no one could 
doubt he was thinking it all the time he 
Was Writing the story. 
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Aa ace on whieh to Hoe 6 Wcd story 
must be original in some way, cOnveéy sone 
new notion, or give a fresh impression. 
The struggle of hiimanity is to get out ofr 
itself, either for relief, or in the 
struggle to be better or to know mre. 
Inorder to write’ a good short story, 
then, it is necessary for onw to unger- 
Stand his audience well, to be informed 
Of What the reader knows ani wnat he does 
not know, and whet he warts to know: for 
What is old and commonpj ace to you may 
be fresh to another, and likewise (do not 
forget) wnat is new and fresh to you may 
be perfectly familiar to many another. 
Most writers do not understand their 
audience yery well, though they have. 
stumbl @d on something that hapoens to 
prove interesting. If they stick to that 
One line they are read: if they try sc me 
other they often fail because they do not 
really understand the conditions of 
Success. They have hai mere luck, not 
conse ious art. 

To get a new ides one must either - 
beyond the bounds of his everyday life 
(as if a New Yorker went to Paris), or he 
must, make discoveries underneath the 
surface. The world under his feet (and 
above his héad for thet matter) is as 
little known, usually very much less 
KkKrown, than the world in the next town. 
There may be some curious thing: over in 
the next tow. Rut anyboty who will po 
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over and see it can d@scribe it, and the 
teller of stories that are simply curious 
must be more or less ephemeral. But if 
one happens on a good stray idea ne 
certainly smuld make the mst of it. 

The ideas that one finds under his feet, 
do not usually come by mere luck: they are 
THe result cf skill ami long study, and 
if aman dgés get at them he proves hinr 
self so much the brighter than his 
fellows. a 

Tf one wishes to write atout sentiment 
or the secreSs of life, that is, stories. 
of human interest, he will’ fini that 
the mst effective ideas for a story are 
Such as determine the entire course of 
somé human life. An idea is good or bad 
in proaort ion as it is instruméntal in 
determining &@ man's happiness or unhap- 
Piness. Such ideas are at the basis of 
each story in "The Qdd Number", The - 
inci dent that Maupassant narrates is the 
one great determining incident in the 
life of his principal eharacter, and when 
that has beén told there is absolutely 
nothing mre of interest to say about 
that person. For instance, in the first 
story we have the fact that Suzanne ran 
away for.love and was happy. ‘There is 
absolutely nothing in her life that is 
worth telling in a story. This was her 
whole life. Yet it was something we our- 
selves do not sufficiently understand to 
risk doing as Suzanne did. We want to 
know just why she did it, and what the 
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result was, to make up our minds whether 7 
We would act as she did under similar | 
circumstances. | 

In the second story we have a curious 
effect of cowardice. The act of the | 
Coward was astonishing ani we wonder if 
we would have been so affected, At the 
same tire it absolutely ndetermined the 
life of that man. It describes the 
supreme moment of his @xistence. 

In the ideas of all the stories in 
this volume several things are to be 
noticed: Fach idea throws some faint 
light on our knowleige of the retion 
of the herrt, or on the mystery of human 
life; Gach ides is astonishing or unex- . 
pect@ei in itself, that ls, it is new; 
nevertheless, though we are agtcnished at 
the 14¢a, we see how natural it is the 
moment ws comprehend it, and that makes 
it all the more astonishing; each story 
is an account of the supreme moment in 
sore life, and our interest in that life 
not only begins but ends with the: story. 
This fact makes the story seem perfectly 
complete, and in no other way can a story 
be felt to be complete. | 

There are other ideas usel in stories,- 
an episode, an incident,--but *+hese really 
belong to the category of stray, odd, or 
curious notions whiel one stumbles on by 
accidnt and which one mey never meet 
again. 

The mst effective idea fo. «a story, 
then, is one which absolutely determines 
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the destiny Of some human being, and the 
more unexpectedly ani abruptly and entire~ 
ly it turnga the life cnrr@mt about, the ° 
more effective will it appear. Maupas- 
sant's stories are, as we have said, all 
of this sort. 

One reads a story of Maupassant'’s and 
it seems very simple. One thinks he can 
€asily do the same thing. Fut the fact 
ig that to tell effectively a story like 
one of Maupassant’s, the writer must 
understand the lige he writes about to 
the very roots, He must have a deep and 
Vivid knowledge of the principles of 
psychology, of the actions ani reactions 
Of human feeling,--in short, he must 
know practically all there is to know 
about the life in which the incident 
Yeeurs. The incident means nothing 
except as it affsets.a life, and an ¢s- 
sential part of the story is 2 complete 
ani thorough knowleige of the life. 

Human life is so wide one man can 
know but one variety of it well. His 
natural bent of mind will dcetearmine what 
variety. Maupassant's charactérs in 
these stories (the pest work he did) are 
very simple folk, there are few details 
in their lives at best, and they did only 
one thing of inportance, nanfly the one 
thing he telis atout. His stories are 
short because his eharacters are simple. 
The more complicated the character the 
mre space it will take to elsgborate it, 
that is, to name all the details it. in- 
volves. Maupassant's charactehiy it may 
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be observed, staid in one place and had 
few relations to the outside world. The 
characters that one can write about suc- 
cessfully are usually with mental habits 
like one's own, though outwardly entirely 
different: for instance, if one's own 
pians ami thoughts are on a large scale 
and far reaching, one's characters will 
be of the same order, anid the del ineat ion 
of them will require an amount ofr 
space proportioned to their reach. 

The subject of literature is, however, 
@lrost solely the emotional side of life, 
and lé@pitimate art does not admit con- 
troversial theology or science, except 
such idt®as as may be assumed to be already 
f@eceptedt by the general reader. Accepted 
and convent lonal theories may be intro- 
duced with impunity. But when a man 
takes up a story he is most likely to want 
to know something about the emot ional 
sidé of life, for it is emotions which 
determine the actions of men for the 
Ist part, now as in all tine past. Any- 
thing that will throw light on the emo- 
tional side of life or play upon the 
emotions in any way, is a fit subject for 
literature, especially stories. 
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IV, 
The Central Ide 
SESE ye Ee. 

Short stories are like pearls: at the 
very centre of a pearl is a prain of 
Sam atout which the pearl material 
gathered, At the very centre of every 
Short story is some passing idea such 
as alnpst any one might pick up. It is 
hard and practical, and alone is not 
worth very much, though sometimes it is 
@gYain of gold instead of a grein of 
Sand. It is the first. thing the writer 
thinks of, however, He says, "I have an 
idea for a story," About that idea he 
develops his pearl of a story. 

As example is better than any discus- 
sion, we will give in this chapter what 
seems to us the first lteas on which 
Maupassant probably based his storles in 
"The Odd Number", that is, what he had ih 
his mind when he first said to himself, 
"I have an idea for a story." | 

1. Happiness. In another book of his 
he telis of alittle ineident which 
happened to himself from which he 
made this story. He vas travelling 
in the Mediterranean for pleasure, and 
on one of the islani nm stumbl¢@: on an 
Oli couple such as ne describes, who 
tola him something of their history, 
which more or less resembles what he 
has given in the present story. The idea 
that cam: to his mind was this: What 
& splendid proof it would be of the 
power of love to make one happy if it 
could be shown that love has made this 
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ol] .i woman happy amid such surroundings. 
If she is happy here, love is the only 
thing that could have made her happy. 
The original idea was the thought of this 
clever way of proving the power of love. 
@ A Coward. It would be impossible : 
to say what incident sugpested this story 
to the author as a matter of fact, but 
no doubt he saw a paragraph in a news- 
paper describing @ man who committed : 
Sulcide unter such circumstances as to 
suygest that fear of death led him to- 
the act. Most of us believe that suleide 
ig essentially a cowardly act, but in’ no 
other way could this be illustrated so 
strikingly as by this story of a man who 
in his cowardly fear of death took his 
own life. | 
3. The Woif. The tnteresting thing | 
in the story is the sudden change of 
feeling in Francois from fear to rage. 
In some accidental way it was ioubtless 
Suggested to Maupassant that the human 
mind vibrates fearfully from horror and 
consternation and timidity to the op- 
posite extreme. The incident of the: 
Wolf was probably a true story, which 
When linked with this idea became a 
pearl. The incident without this thought 
would not have served, however. 
4. The Necklace. The author doubtless 
heard some story, whether the one he 
tells or another, in which a woman made a 
prodigious sacrifice for something which 
turned out far less valuatle *han she 
hai imagined. No doubt the incident was 
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really that of a poor woman losing a 
supposed diamond necklace which in the 
eni turns out paste, but it might also 
have been something else for which he 
substituted the diamond necklace. as 
being mre striking. This suggested to 
his mind the trony of fate, how we labor 
for that which isa delusion. The addition 
of this general idea to the incident of 
the necklace made the crude story begin 
to be a pearl. 

5. Mhe Piece of String. The central 
idea of this is the notion of a bad man 
being made to pay the penalty for a 
fault he might have conmitted but actually 
dii not. Probably the original suggestion 
or the grain of sand was an incident of 
aman's picking up a piece of string and 
others supposing he picked up something 
valuable, ‘That: was little or nothing 
in itself, but it began to be a pearl 
when MNaupassant thought of using it to 
illustrate the additional idea that the 
Slightest thing may crystalize the 
curremt opinion about a man's character } | 
wnen in fighting against a small injustice 
he exhibits all his rea] weakness. 

6. ba Mere Sauvage. This story is more 
the study of a eharacter than ea drama, 
though the character is indeed dramatic 
in itself. The original idea was doubt- 
less some deseription cf such a woman. 
The preceding stories have started from 
an indident or a bit of human philosophy. 
This story probably startei with a con- 
cept ion of the terrible character of the 
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Mere Sauvage, and the drama was inveé nt ed 
afterward to illustrate the character, or 
more likely such events really oeccwred 
in connection with the character. The 
events may have come from one source, 
however, and the character from another, 
perhaps out of the author's own mind. 

7. Moonlight. The origin al idea of 
this story was doubtless the notion, 
suggested vaguely in some way, that 
moonli git could really influence a man's 
character. From this the author began 

toconsider how it could produce such 
an influence, and the most natural thing 
Was to suppose it softened the character 
and made it susceptible to love. It is 
not for a moment to be supposed that 
there was any actual incident at the 
bottom of this. 

8. The Confession. At the bottom of 
this story, too, there was probably no. | 
real incident. The author perhaps | 
found some ease of jealousy in a child. 

It struck him as strange that a child | 
cOuld be moved so deeply by jealousy as 

to do anything very bad or to have its 

life permanently influenced. As he 

thought, he took the extreme case of 

murder; then to make it worse he added 
concealment, and made the whole dramatic 

by the death-bed confession. 

9. On the Journey. In the opening of 
this story the author gives a little 
extra setting in which he says, "We 
began to talk of that mysterious assassin”. | 
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That ia probably the idea his mind 34 
began to work on, the accounts he had 
read in the newspapers of strange 
criminals in railway trains. In order 
to make the ease worse he put a woman 
alone with the man, Then he began to 
work out what would happen, always 
remembering that everybody would expect 
some dreadful catastrophe, and whatever 
he made the two do it must not be com- 
rmnplace. He took the thing fartherest 
from the natural expectation and made 
them fall in love. It is to be supposed 
that the whole devclopment of this story 
Was imaginary. 

10, The egepar. The theme of this 
story is the blindness of humanity to the 
suffering which transpires under its 
very eyes and which it would be only too 
glad to relieve if it could understand 
it. The story ends, "and they found him 
dead. . . What a surprise:" From this 
général thought the author probably pro- 
ceeded to develop the character of the 
beggar, On Which he keeps his eye as he 
writes. 

11. A Ghost. This ghost story is 
like all others of its kind in that 
there is an apparition in a haunted | 
Wouse, and in that the reader imagines 
some unrevealed crime back of it all. 

The idea of combing hair is perhsps 
unique. The author doubtless heard a 
ghost story in which this happened, and 
he fancied that was sufficient to make 
the excuse for a new ghost story. He ad- 
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mits somewhere, however, that he does 
not succeed very well with ghost stories 
as a rule, and this is about the only 
good one he ever wrote. Ghost stories 
areé all too much alike to enable him to 
give individuality to mre than one, which 
he gave in this case by his style and 
treatment. 

12. Little Soldier. Sometimes a 
clever contrast Snaive characters, or a 
Simple style of telling 1s good excuse 
for retelling an old story. The story 
of two young men falling in love with 
one girl, without either suspecting the 
other until one makes love to the girl, 
is conmon erouph. Maupassant knew that, 
but it occurred to him that he could 
make a sort of new study of a soldier, 
for his “little soldiers" are not the 
kind we commonly think of. He also saw 
that extreme simolif.ying of what is 
usually a cOnplicated matter woud 
hav@ its own interest. So he told the 
Old story in his own way. “Little Sold- 
jer" (singular, for the story is about 
the little soldier wm died) is a study 
essentially, a new study of an old sit- 
uation, and in a small way also a study 
of a type character, the Ssimple-hearted ) 
Ereton soldicr. 

13. The Wreck. This is another 
Study, for there is no drama in the 
broad sense of the word. It is the 
study of an atmosphere and a sentiment, 
working subtly. Probatly the author 


head heard an account of two people being 
thrown topether on a wreck in the 

mannér he describes. To this simple 
notion he adied the possible sentingpnt, 
and made a delicate study of it. The 
delicate study of the sentiment is the 
really valuable thing in the stovy, 
though the dramatic situation was 
necessary, of course, simple though it is. 


The peculiarity of the ideas on which 
Maupassant bases his short stories is 
their slightness in their original 
state as conpared with the ample soul he 
gives ani the richness of the dress. | 
Unless the writer hes a wealth of materi- 
al in his ow mind ani heart, such 
Simple ijd@as as Maupassant uses become 
flat and absurd. To take a very slight 
not jon and build up a ood story on it 
is the mst difficult phase of the art. 
It is easier, ami in its execution 
really simpler, to take an incident 
realy made that is strong ani dramatic 
of itself ani does not need so much 
aidition. Ina recent mvel by Maxwell 
Grey, "The Last Sentence", (which is 
really only a short story in many pages), 
the situation of a judge having to con- 
demn to death his own child 1s so power- 
ful in itself that almost any one could 
write a pood story atout it. The begin- 
nec should always try to find such 
large situations, because it is a great 
deal easier to handle them than the 
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smaller ones. The last story in Vol. I 
of "Short Stories by American Authors" is 
almost a model for a clever idea. “An 
Operation in Money" is very cleverly told 
but it is an easy story to tell. Almost 
any oné who thought of the possible power 
a bank cashier would have if he simply 
carriéd several hundred dollars away 
With him at nignt, ani was willing to 
face the consequences coolly, could make 
a story out of it which would at least be 
readable, provided he did not plaster it 
with sentiment or bai writing. The 
Cssential notion in this story is that if 
&aman could be cool enough to face the 

. Situation, ani bear ten. years in a prison, 
everything else that was dons in that | 
story would be easily possible. Perhaps 
not every one could easily conceive so 
audacious a man or so cool a deed. Any 
man, @lnost, would fimd it natural enough, 
and any woman who could n't would be 
pretty sure to have a nature sympathetic 
@nough to work out such an idea as that 
in "Miss Eunice's Glove", by the same 
author, in Vol. VI. of the same series. 
The idea of the criminal getting the 
lady's glove and the fact of his pos- 
session of it frightening her is much 
sliphter than the idea in “An Operation 
in Money", and its effectiveness depends 
rore on the synpathetic way in which 
Miss Eunice is portrayed. 
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Vv. 
The soul of the Story. 

In the preceding chapter we showed 
how a perfect short story was like a 
pearl, in which the pearl material is 
gathered around a grain of sand, that is, 
the incident on which the story is based. 
The grain of sand, or the actual incident 
in each case, is useless é4n-eCach—eace 
unt il the moral idea or principle of 
life is added to it. In Happiness a 
realization of the power of love was. 
added to the incident of the two old 
people who had run away and were happy. 

To the incident of the suicice in ‘The 
Coward was added the thought that cow- 
ardice concerning death itself actually 
led to it. In The Necklace the incident 
illustrates the general principles of 
the irony of fate. And so if we @xamine 
G€ach one of the analyses made in the 
preceding chapter we shall find that. 
there Was a principle of life, a moral, 
Or a realization of a peneral idea which 
Was the real reason for the existence of 
mie, Svory. 

The s@€cond sort of story in our five — 
different kinds was the fable, which is 
a story told eyressly to illustrate a 
mral. Though ordinary dramatic short 
stories do not have a mral which 
shows itself, still under the surface 
in every story is something which corres- 
ponis to the mral and which we will call 
the soul of the story. The soul in any 
story is that element which makes the 
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story significant for life, which makes 
it have a bearing on the problems of our 
existence, and which makes the story 

a creation with a strength for piaying 
its own individual part in the world, 
like a human béing. 

Tales of adventure may be clever and 
interesting (we mean tales of mere 
incident, if such exist), ani if one 
chooses fo write so simply he has a good 
right to. But a story is very likely to 
live or die in proportion to the size 
of its soul, that is, in proportion as it 
ls in some way significant for life. 

It is the soul of the story which makes 

it sink into the reader's mind end live 

there, and which makes him go back to the 

story and read it a second or a third | | 
time. He has caught a breath of the 

infinite, or a glimpse of the meaning of 
€xistence which he did not have so 

clearly before, and it pives him Life. 

If we should go over e@ach one of the 
tales in "The 044i Number" we should 
discover that every one without a single 
exception has a meaning of its own in 
regard to life. The Piece of String 
contains a curious incident. It is odd 
that so simple a thing as a piece of 
string should get aman into such troubie, | 
such dire trouble. But that is not all: 
How did it get him into trouble? That is 
Of much more vital concern. We see how 
clearly the author has brought out the 
thought that the incident of the string 
Was only the excuse of fate for showing 3 
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the man's real character. He resented 
the implication against his character 
just because he ‘knew his weakness in 
that direction and’ realized that he 
might have been guilty though as a 
matter of fact he was not, and this made 
him determined to clear himself. He was 
really condemned to death by his own 
consciousness of evil though he tried 

to believe it was an unjust persecut ion, 
and such a principle as that has vast 
Slenificance for us who must live lives 

in the’world,. 

ba Mere Sauvage illustrates the power of 
certain passions, and Moonlight the sus- 
ceptibility of the hardest heart to 
the influences which soften us, provided 
such influences are brought to bear at 
just the right point. The Confession 
throws a bright light on the tendency 
of the soul to recoil on itself under 
the influence of an evil consciousness, 
and The Bepgar shows us how liable we 
are to intellectual blindness. 

But the young writer will ass, How is 
this to be managed? What is the rule for 
manufacturing the soul of a story, and 
putting it within the heart of the inei- 
dent?’ Alas, there is no rule, for just 
here we touch on the- vast unknown which @ 
separates those who have stories to tell 
from those who have. not or who are not 
endowed with this sort of genius. Rut 
the soul of the story is born of much 
thinking about life and its principles, 
its inner meaning, its significance, 
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Wheth¢ér intellectual, moral, or sentient. 
If one does not know something worth 
knowing about life, something of value 

or suggestiveness, something new and 
meaningful, he has no material out of 
Which to create a soul, In érder to 
ereate soul one must have the soul 
material within him to begin with. 

‘ut if one is deeply ani vitally inter-~ 
ested in life, he will not care to 
attenpt a story Which does not have 
some meaning. His clever incident, 
his power of character~-drewing, his 
beautiful style will all be held subser- 
viert to the soul, the significance, and 
they will atl be usei to elothe ani 
@xpress the soul, Which is 8 conviction, 
a feeling, an inward realization, and 
mt a theory or ereed or bit of clever 
information about life. The soul‘is 
draym out of the deep wells of our being, 
and in the written story i+ is the ele- 
ment Which gives inmortality. 


VI. 
Character Study. 

The third kini of short story is the 
Study, which may be a study of alm st 
anything, but we may consider it the 
study of character. This is then the 
third element to be considered in the 
construction of a perfect story. The 
tale andthe fable tell about pvople and 
What they do, but a great many different 
kinds of people might do the things that 
are descripei. Indeed, if the characters 
were woolen sticks they might po through 
all the motions just the sane as if they 
were highly characteristic individual 
human teings. Fut the finer the point of 
the story, the more it has a soul rather 
than an oObtrusivé moral, the more individ 
ual must be the stuiy of character. 

Thee -as- then 4he=thtrd-ebement-te-~bes~ 
ron sidered-tn-the-econstrurtiern-ofzarn 
pee. The truth is, it is difficult to 
imagine a story absolutely without 
charact:r study in anv form, but many 
stories have a merely conventional 
character study. In a story having a 
really original character study the 
relation of the character to the soul 

of the story is usually vital, thet is, 
there could be mo soul if there were not 
a living character to which tn: soul could 
be attachei in some way, though the soul 
of the story is a very different thing 
from the soul of the chief character. 

The comparison of the various elements 
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43 
in every perfect story to the different 
sorts of short stories ends here. The 
Original idea or incident, the soul or 
moral, and the study of character cover 
the essential elements of the story. 
Each element is important and indispen- 
sable in some form, in greater or less 
degree. Fut perhaps most depends on the 
character study. We shall hereafter 
view everything from that point. 

Each one of Maupassant's stories gives 
a complete idea of some one character. 
From our present point of view, each one 
Of his stories is the history of a life 
drama. The catastrophe turns the course 
Of the life about. For instance, 
Happiness is a study of Suzanne. She 
was of pood family, the Colonel's 
daughter, and she ran away with a common 
soldier and lived meanly ever after in 
Corsica. Her whole life was changed. 
The story has meaning because her love 
made her hapy, but from the point of 
view of the character the wman was the 
story. In A Coward we have one man's 
life and soul history. Maupassant in 
@€ach case tells the great and vital 
event in each life, anid lets all other 
details gm. So long as alife runs in 
its natural channels it is not interest- | 
ing. You cannot know how much power is 
concealed init. Nobody kmws with what 
foree a cannon ball is moving unt it 
meets some obstacle. Then there is a 
crash, anithe violence of the crash 
measures the force of the cannon ball. 
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Nobo dy knows how much latent power is 
contained in a human life until that life 
runs up against an obstacle and its 
course is conpletely changed or all its 
force destroyed. The life may be sur- 
Pprisingl y weak or surprisingly strong. 
In either case it becom$a striking 
example, andthe crash gives us a chance 
to study its noving principles. When 
the crash comes the whole life is laid 
open and we see its secret springs. 
That is what interests us in our general 
study of human nature. 

Every perfect story which describes a 
human dram must have one central charac~ 
ter, to which all others are subservient. 
There are stories of a family, or of a 
city, or of a nation, in which the family 
or city or nation is treated as an indi- 
vidual human being, ani to all intents 
and purposes is a unit. Fut we may 
think of the central figure in every story 
ease as being a single person, as is 
usually the case. It is never a group 
Of persons not welded together into a 
body in some way, andi when a grow is 
so welded together, you take the group 
for the purdoses of the story as a body 
ani not as a cluster of individuals. 

This statement that there can be but 
One character in a story may need illus- 
tration, for it is not patent at the out- 
set. For instance, in a love story 
there are two lovers. How is the loye- 
story nmpre the story of one lover than 
the other? the reader may ask. The reply 
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is that in every such case one such 
personality is much more interesting 
than the other in the mind of the 
author, and he always selects this one 
Personality to tell the story about. 

The catastrophe turns the lire current 
Of this particular one aside, while the 
life current of the other goes on undis-~ 
turbed. In Happiness there are two 
characters, but the life of the conmon 
sOldier went on after marriage much as 
it did before. The whole interest 
attaches to the life eourse of Suzanne, 
who Was of high family and for love's 
sake took wretchedness. In The Necklace 
there are two characters, also, the hus- 
band anid the wife. The story is all _ 
atout the wife, for the accident happened 
to her, There may also be a story about 
the husband, how he felt, how his 
life was turned about, but’ Maupassant 
founi the story of the woman so much 
mre interesting that he told that ani 
not the story ofr the man. In Moonlight 
there are the Abbe and the lovers, 
In the facts there is a storyfabout each, 
but Maupassant chose to tell ‘the story 
of the Abbe, leaving the story of the 
lovers technically undeveloped. In 
The Confession the story of the younger 
Sister is told in detail while the story 
of the el‘er is only outlined, because the 
life history of the elder was not so 
interesting in its development. In On 
The Journey there is more nearly a 
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story of two people equally, but after 
all it is the. life of the woman that is 
described rather than that of the man, 
In Little Soldier the very title indi- 
cates that the story is of the littie 
soldier who loved and did not tell his 
love ani died. There is a story about 
the milk-maid, but it is only hinted at. 
The fact is, each life on this globe 
of ours stands alone. Very, yery sel- 
dom are two histories completely blended, 
and in a short story everything must be 
viewed from the standpoint of but one 
life. We may imagire a novel developing 
several lives conpletely. In a novel 
&® whole world ig, created, which is com- 
plete in itself. Ina short story only 
one incident and one life history are. 
considered. Lines of possibility run 
out in every direction. I+ is oftena 
temtation to follow some of them out. 
Rut when the writer turns aside from the 
Ooné iine he has chosen to start with, the 
story ls spoiled. 
To assist the reader's thought in under 
standing the meaning of life currents 
in a story, amd how the main current 
is distinguished from the minor, we 
introduce at this point som mathematical 
diagrams borrowed from physics Which are 
used to illustrate the action and reac- 
tion of forces. It is a law that when 
two moving todies meet each is turned 
out of its course by the other in propor- 
tion to its size and velocity. In the 
accompanying diaprams each line repre- 
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DIAGRAMS FOR PAGE 47, 


L. Happiness. 


| | Suzgnne 


Her husband 


 ® A Coward. 


r — Coward 


3. The Wolf. 


_ Jean 


4. The Necklace. 


isan de 
a 


— boisel _ 


5. Piece of String 
substituting criticism 


Same as 2, 
for fear. 
So. La Mere Sauvage. 


La Mere 
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sents the course of a life. The story 
that is actually told begins with the | 
first cross mark and ends with the 
secom. The story's development follows 
the line of the main character froma 
Point suf ficientl}be fore the catastrophe 
to a point sufficiently after, ani the 
other lines come in as an influence on 
the main character. \ 

In Happiness we have Suzanne's life 
eOing along evenly with that of the com- 
mn soldier, but on a higher level. Grad 
ually he draws her life course down to 
his, ani finally, when they marry, her 
life is suidenly blended with his and 
the two geo on together as one to the end. 
The story is very sinple. 

In the seconi, A Coward, the life 
course of the caqwari is presseéj upon by 
con*inuous fear until he is turned in on 
himself ani ends in a Knot, that is, 
he commits svici de. 

In The Wolf the lives of the two 
bro thers gO along parallel for a time. 
Then the wolf comes up from below and 
kilis Jean. The pair are carried up 
against the life of Francois, the wolf is 
killed, and the life of, Francols is 
carriei off on a higher level. fe 
event gives him a fine passion, Which 
elevates his character, and his life ends 
in a parallel course but higher up. 

In The Necklace we have a slightly 
mre cOnplicated state of things. Mme. 
Loisel's life started on a higher plane 
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than her husband's but for a time comes 
down very nearly to his. Then the two 
come against a lifeless obstacle, the 
ball. This slightly depresses the hus- 
bani for a time, but elevates the wife. 
Her line goes up until the discovery of 
the loss of the supposed diamond necklace, 
When it poes down suddenly, and carries 
with it the line of her husband. They ) 
keep On poling town until they have 
paid the loss and finally discover that 
it was paste instead of diamond. What 
happened after that we are not told, 
but we may imagine their rising to their 
former level, but probably not so bigh 
after ten years of depressing work, and 
going on smoothly to the end. That is 
Only supposition, however, am is indi- 
cated by dotted lines. 

In A Piece of String we have another 
case a a life throw in on. 
itself by exterior force, criticism, 
until it gets wound in so campletely that 
it ends itself. 

In La Mere Sauvage we have La Mere 
poing along On a commen level for a time, 
then she is joined by the four German 
soldiers who for a tine fall into her way 
Of living. The sudden news of the 4eath 
of her son is represented by a line 
coming from above which causes her line 
to turn sharply across the lines of the 
soldiers, that is kill them, ani immedi- 
epely after her line ends abruptly, hav- 
ing run into the earth, we may suppose. 
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VII, 
What Makes a Story Worth Telling. 
The editor of one of the large 

magazines rece ntly ‘remarked to the 
writer of this that the difficulty with 
the great mass of the stories sent him 
Was not in lack of power to tell but 
in the lack of something worth telling. 
The stories were nearly all well written 
cOmmonplaces. The present time is 
pecvliarly fitted to call out common- 
Place stories that are well written rather 
than strong stories that are poorly 
written, as was the case forty years ago, 
Many of the stories actually printed in 
the magazines are so commonplace they 
are not worth telling, and are not 
materially bettéy than hundreds that 
are rejected, They are usually written 
by persons who have before written stories 
With valuable ideas in them, stories well 
worth telling, and the editor in accept igg 
the conmonplace story by the same author 
assumes that if the author wrote one or 
more ;ood stories, stories worth telling, 
the present story must in sore Way be 
worth telling, and he admits it to the 
pages of his magazine without actually 
judging it as he judges all the stories 
of a beginner. Rut that he admits the 
commonplace stories of a writer of repu- 
tat lon is certainly no reason why he 
should admit the commonplace stories OF a 
bevinner, as many bepinners seem to . 
think. They say, "My story was just as 
wool ds that one: why did n't he accept 
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mine as well as that one?" To be gure, 
your story may have been just as sO 0d as 
that one by a well known writer, and 
still there may have been no reasom why 
your story or his should ever have been | 
written, and if his worthless story had 
the misfortune to be printed, it is no 
reason Why you should not regard it as 
good fortune that your workhless story , 
was not printed. We know it is rather 
a difficult philosophy to regard it as 
a piece of pooid fortune when you fail to 
get into print, but that is often the 
truth. 

It is assumei that any one who presumes 
to learn the art of short story writing 
Will have had a pood English education, 
Will be able to write grammatically, to 
punctuate, and to express himself with 
considerable freedom and fluency. If al- 
so he has mastered the structure of the 
short story as outlined in the fore poing 
Pages, he will then be able to write a 
story sufficiently well to make it 
acceptable as far as the form is concerned. 
In the present chapter we wish to con- 
sidex what is necessary as to matter 
to make the stury worth the telling. 

In the first place, a story teller _- 
must be in touch with the thought and 
feeling of the public at any given time. 
What was a gooi story fifty years ago 
is not likely to be a pood story mw. 

Tt may have lasting elements, but those 
‘would be due to penius, o thing we are 
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not now considering especially. Today 
there are a certain list of topics which 

@ large number of people are thinking 

about, concerning Which they wish 

information. On the side of these sub- 
jects they are especially susceptible. 

A-story may be told merely to.amuse and 

not to give information; still the prin- 

ciple holds good, for except in the 
direction that they are vitally 
interested, people ure not sufficiently 
Susceptible even to appreciatc a good 
joke. 

To start with, then, the young writer 
must be familiar with the topics of life 
that are uppermost in the public mind; 
still more, he must be in touch with the 
mood that is predominant. When the 
Public is very serious, as it 1s when it 
has been stirred up about sore great 
question of public policy, it wants a | 
mre.or less serious story, and frivolity ’ 
repels. On the other hand, when a reac- 
tion from its serious mood has come, a 
Frivolous story pleases it most and a 
.serious one is an abomination. At pres-. 
ent the public is much in a medium state, 
incline? to become more ani more serious, 
if we may be pardonei a sweeping and 
personal judpment. But each writer must 
realize all these things for himself. 

Stories of provincial life, studies of 
different parts of the country, have been 
much in fashion, but the liking for them 
seems just mow On the wane. The keen 
Observer will see the signs of the times 
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ani not insist on writing provincial 
stories when cosmopolitan ones are 
about to come chiefly into demand. 

In a book of this nature we cannot 
undertake. to put the young writer into 
touch with the public as it actually is. 
He must do that for himself. But if he 
wotld work effectively he must gain this 
touch to sone extent, at least. If what 
he writes is worth anything, it must 
help the public think out the problems 
Which are actually before it. Hunprous 
light on the problem is just as valuable 
as any other, and back of amusement we 
nearly always find some serious substance 
So in whatever light you regard story 
weiting, the point of view from which 
Success comés is the serious one of 
helping the publie to think out sore | 
problem in which it is interested, or 
at least to throw light, wrhetrer red, preen 
or White, on the topics that are uppermost. 

Lest the reader may take the statement 
of the case too seriously, let us give 
an illustration of a general kind. The 
publie are always interested in love in 
some phase oY other. But a love story 
Which tells of a courtship after the 
Oli-fashioned, conventional, stiff 
manner, would be very dull indeed as com- 
pared with an artistic account of a modem 
affair of the heart. 

What people like best is to know of 
something that falls in naturally with 
theirs own lives, ani consciously or 
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unconsciously helps them in a practical | 
Way to live. Unless it really touches | 
their interests it counts for little. 
Simply to tell about something you know, 
however well you do it, is worth little 
unless your reader is also interested in 
it. If he knows all you have to tell him 
before he bégins your story, he naturally | 
finds it a tore. At the sane tine if he 
does not. know anythinp 2bout it, he is 
likely mt to eare to know anything, 
What he wants is something that just 
fits his own case, or falls in with 
something he has been thinking atout. 
If he has been thinking about old coins 
Or dead men's bones, these subjects may 
form the basis of a story thet will in-. 
terest him, just as a s*ory about a 
Practical love affair will interest him 
if he happens to have a love-affair on 
hand himself: 
The writer of a story does not write 
for the edi“*or, or for his own amusement 
(if he hopes to pet into print), but to 
amuse or interest some possible reader, 
In ordinary social intercourse, if you 
expect to interest your friends you bp 
not talk about yourself or the things 
you are int.:rested in, so much as the 
things your frienis are interested in. 
If you know anythinp new about anything 
a friend is particularly interested in, 
you feel sure that telling him what you 
know Will interest or amuse him. Ina 
much “roader way the same is true of the 
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Public anithe writer. If the writer > 
Wishes to interest the public (which is 
the meaning of success in writing), he 
Writes about the things the public are 
interested in, and not only this but he 
tells something fresh or suggestive 
about these t@ics, or he holds his peace. 
If any writer can say any practical thing, 
in a story or out of it, that any con- \ 
Siderable number of persons would be 
interestei to know, he can safely write, 
ani feel npre or less sure that he will 
get into print. If he merely writes 
for the sake of writing he does not 
deserve to pet into print. 

There are som persOns who write 
larpely for the putlic who have mthing 
Whatever to say, but Who have a clever 
way of saving mthing. A story may be 
beautiful for its style, which however 
means simply that there is something in 
the .fresh way of saying the old thing 
Which actually throws a plimmer of light 
On it. Also a story that has merely 
@ situation which strikes the reader 
as new, different from any he has met 
before, mey be worth printing. As a-—— 
general thing the stories currently 
printed have only one point of real 
value, but a story to be wrth anything 
must be out of the ordinary in at least 
one particular. A unique style, one that 
ei+her, st imulates, -rasps;"or charms may 
vévthe one thing. - A new situation may 
be the one thing. A new character may 
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be the one thing. A little bit of 
Original philosophy of life may be the 
one thing. But the author must know 
just what that one thing is and bend all 

his energies to making it tell. To write ) 
a story and hope it may have one good 

point is not enough. The chancés are a 

million to one against it. The writer 

must know enough of the reaijer to kmw ‘ny 
What will interest or help of amuse him. 

This knowleige of the public and what it 

Wants is the one preat secret of success- 

ful writing. It is a fine and delicate 

- knowl eige, and has to be gained chiefly 

by experience and experiment. Publishers 
themselves understand it very little, for 

they can seldom tell how a new book will 

sell. Magazine editors know the kind of 

thing that has proved successful so far 

in their magazinés, and confine them- 

selves pretty closely to what they know,. 

not venturing very much on new things. 

The young writer who is to be successful 

must discover something new and useful by 
experimenting himself, and when he has 

‘found it he will keep pretty close to his 
Original line if he wishes to keep on 
succeedang. It is much like a miner | 
striking a vein of valuable ore, whether | 
pold, silver, or lead. He does not make 

any mney until he has found his vein 

of ore, andthen he kmws he will not. 

make mich more unless he sticks to that 

vein till it is exhausted: Of course 

every vein gives out in time, in story 
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Writing as in mining. Then the author 
Will have to give up writing or find a 
mew vein, but he should not abandon his 
Qld vein until it is worked to the end. 
That a writer cannot hope to work 
more than one vein with very préat 
success at a time is clearly seen by 
referring to the successful writers of 
the past. Seott wrote historical ro- 
mances; Dickens studies of low life, | 
Trollope stories of high life, Gilbert 
Parker writes of the great Northwest, 
Mary Wilkins of New England, Catle of 
Louisiana, and so with all the rest of 
those who have made a place for themsel ves | 
It has been our Observation that men 
most often take a good theme which they 
treat badly, ani women a poor theme 
Which they treat well. We do not. kmw 
exactly how the experiment would work 
In practice, but it has always seemed a 
Plausible plan to suppose that aman and 
awoman, if they sympathized with each 
other, could write a story together very 
much better than either could write alone. 
In such collabration the man should 
make the plot, furnish the general 
Philosophy of life, ani work out the 
practical ietails of construction. In . 
this sphere he should have full rein. 
Then the woman shoulda write out the story 
in her own way, since she is almost in- 
variably superior in taste, delicacy, and 
truth of expression. 
This is not altogether an original 
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notion, for Edmund Gosse (we believe it 
is ne) has remarked in a paper on Collab- 
Oration which was printed sometime since 
in the New Review, that the very best 
cOllatwrator a man can have in writing 
anything, and fiction above all, is a 
intelligent, sympathetic woman, only 
Mr. Gosse says she should have no lit- 
erary ambit ions of her own. It is well 
krown that several successful authors 
are almost absolutely dependent on their 
Wives for revision of their novels as to 
taste, delicacy, anj truthfulness to the 
gentile: sentiments, The mweat iifficulty 
is to fini a cOmpanion who is toth in- 
te@lligent and sympathetic, for intelli- 
pence too Often pues its own way, and 
sympathy without intclligence is useless. 

However this may be, it still remains 
that the preat bulk of the unpublished 
work of women is excessively commondlace 
in subjéct, ani the great bulk of the 
Unpublished work of mén is crude in ex~ 
pression. Women are, neveitheless, well 
adapted to writing short stories, and it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that this 
Will some day be considered a peculiarly 
feminine art. The prea "number of persons 
to whom this book will go are therefore 
likely to be women, ani thouph the pook 
as a whole is adiaressed to mén and women 
alike, we may be pardoned a parapraph at 
this point directly addressed to woren. 
The “one essential criticism that can be 
“passed ‘on the preater part of the un- 
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successful attempts of women is that 
their work is hopelessly commonmlace. 
There are women who have just the oppos- 
ite fault, but they are few. That com- 
monplaceness is a general fault of the 
sex we do not assert, though the fact 
that women doubtless have a narrower 
range than their brothers, accotuts 
for a part of it. The truth is, a cer- 
tain school of writers Which has held 
the upper hand in American literature 
for some time past, has drilled it into 
the minds of all would-be writers that 
nothing is too trivial or conmonplace 
to be made the subject of a story. =fhe 
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is some ae in this polnt of view, for 
if one can extract a new idea from a 

most trivial and commomlace incident, 

as Maupassant often does, he may be coOn- 
sidered a genius. Rut there are very 

few intved who are geniuses, and those | 
who are not peniuses try to extract sone- 
thing out of the small and trivial and 
succeéd in getting only the conmmnplac® 
ani trite. You should write of the slight | 
and trivial by all means if you can say 
something fresh ami helpful and new apout 
it. But if there is nothing valuanle in 
the situation with which you start for 
your story, remember that you must put 
alony with your trivial incident some~ 
thing strong, frésh, and useful out of 
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your own powerful hold on life. The 
peains of sand about which Maupassant 
forms his pearls are poor, slight things, 
but the wealth of thought and feeling and 
knowl edge of life which he adds to his 
pitiful grain of sand in each case is 
Simply luxuriant in abundame, and cane 
fromlong, careful, painful observation 
of life and from personal experience of 
an unusual breadth. The young writer 
before presenting his work to the pub- 
lisher should be very certain that he 
has something to say or give to the 
reader which the reader can enjoy or 
use, and he must understand just how the 
reader is going to enjoy or use it. Un- 
less he can see this ani understand it, 
he should not believe that he has any call 
to write short stories. Moreover, it is 
not enough to kmw that the story when 
told verbally has interested some one. It 
is infinitely easier to interest verbally 
than through writing,.so unless the story 
whentold has a sort of electric interest 
it is not worth writing. Sonft people, 

Of course, cannot tell a story half as 

well as they can wrate it; but tHey ean 

imagine the effect which would be pro- 

duced if they could tell the story well ; 
in spoken words, and if when thus told 

they can see just how it would electrify 

the hearer with its interect, they may 

krow it is a story worth writing. But 

unless a story will interest the hearer 

very unusually one may be pretty certain 
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it is not likely to interest the reader 
at all. Of course there is the possible 
interest excited by a written style; 
but a skilful style is acquired only by 
long, tedious practice, except in the 
very rarest instances, and one canmt 
fancy his style will count for anything 
until he has fully ten vears of practi- 
cal experience with writing that has 
actually been published. So after all 
there is no real exception from the 
general rule for the young writer, that 
he must have something new and fresh or 
useful to say to the reader. 
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To Obtain a Good Command of Language 
When a yolng writer asks a successful 
literary man how to obtain a pood style, 

he is likely to receive the answer, "A 
man's style is like a leopard's hide, a 
part of him. Any dress of words that- 
fits the thought you have is a good 
dress, or at least you cannot change it 
any more than the leopard can change his 
spots. All you can do toward writing 
well tg to write naturally." 

This answer is true enough, but it 
does not reply to the young writer's 
question, When he asks how to obtain a 
good style he means to ask how he ean 
best gain a conmand of that instrument 
for reaching human minds and hearts 
callei lanpua ge. No man is born with 
this command any more than he is born 
with a conmam of the violin. Exquisite 
music On that instrumént is produced only 
after lessons and practice, and the sare © 
is true of language. Somé learn nore 
Casily than others, of course, in what- 
ever they uniertake, but nobody learms 
Without spending time and patient labor 
to leam, whether violin playing or the 
use of words. "Style" in. the sense of 
one's natural manner of doing anything, 
Whether using words or playing the violin 
or walking, cannot be changed or culti- 
vated. But "style" in the sense of using 
wocds well or ill, foreefully or weakly, 
with yvrace and beauty or awkwardly, 
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is a thing that must be learned if it is 
to be possessed at all. Any one not 
befo gged with literary theories will 
acknowledge that. |. | 
In order to write effectively in any 
form, especially stories, a good conmand 
of language is necessary, One is en- 
fowed from childhood with a certain 
vocabulary, which may be calléd natural, 
ani all the simpler structures ani 
metaphores become familiar instinctively. 
‘Ordinarily one would not study the dic~- 
tionary for new words unless, havi ng 
attained a considerable success in writ-- 
ing he wished to perfect his powers of 
expression in the minutest details. Fut 
there are very few people who know how to 
manage the words they alreaiy know so as 
to produce effects with them, anidthis is 
just the knowledge they must acquire. “To 
produce music On a pirmno SSquy aes, first 
of all a piano, which is like one's 
natural vocabulary. You may have a pood 
piipao. or a bai one, and if the piano is 
bad you cannot hope to produce very good 
music on it however well you play; but a 
skilled musician can get better music out 
Cf a bad piano than a poor musician can 
get out of the best instrument ever made. 
One may. be dowered by Heaven or some 
other power with a plano or vocabulary, 
but to use either effective ly,e Wal ly 
necessary to leam how. 
‘The method we shall recommend is the 
Only effective one kmwn, and is borrowed 
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from the private instructions of the 
grofessor of rhetorie whose textbooks 
are now in most general use. 

In general, the method is, Reag good ) 
models of style. This is vague, however. 
There are a number of acknowl eiged 
masters of English prose. Some of them 
are De Quincey, Macaulay, Matthew Arnola, 
Daniel Webster, ani Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Perhaps a more motable exarple among 
Amprican writers is Washington Irving. 
Perhaps the réadjer will ask, Wry do you 
mot mention some of the English novelists, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Seott, George Eliot? 

The fact is they sometimes fail in their 
verbal style, beeause they developed a 
practically new form of writing, namely 
modern fiction, and all their attention 
was turned to the construction of the 
novel rather than tne effective use of 
Wora4s and phvases. Among novclists we 
know of no better moiel of style than 

Me. Howelis, for in verbal eypression he 
doubtless fur exccls the greater novelists 
wno preceded him. Hawthorne, also, seems 
neyer to have fallen into the errors of 
style which belony to Seott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, ani their contemporaries. The 
Enplish essayists, however, thought far 
mre of their werbal style than of the 
formof construction they used, since the 
essay was a literary form fully developed 
before they began to write, ani they are 
probably the most natural motels one 
would select for his first study. 
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From Macaulay select a few of his mst 
brilliant and powerful passages, such . 
as the description of the Puritans in 
the essay on "Milton." Take one of 
these passages and reai it over and over 
unt il. you begin to see just how he 
builis his sentences, or rather until you 
feel it. It is not neeessery to analyze 
ani get principles which you must apply. . 
The valuable thing is to become so imbued 
with Macaulay's personality as exwressed 
in his style that you will insensibly 
Write as he to€s When you come to put 
pen to paper, Knowing all about his an- 
titheses, his parapraph strueture, etec., 
theoretical ly will be of small valve, 
but if you feel something of how it is 
Jone you ean do it yourself mere or less 
well. When you have become thus imbued 
sit iown anitry to write something, for 
instance describe your impression of his 
style. One pupil -.after a prolonged 
study of various passages wrote an essay 
On Macaulay as a model of style, in which 
very much of the strength of Macaulay was 
repro juced, yet without a traee of what 
might be called imitation. It would serve 
equally well if you wrote out your impres- 
sion of the subject he has beé€n discussing. | 
Take that subject in connection with him 
Which from the first chiefly interests 
you. If you are interested in him as a 
moiel of style, write about him in that 
capactty; if you are intcrested in the 
light he sheds upon any topic, discuss 
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With as mucn force of language as he 

us@s some Phase of the subject which 

especially attracts you. . | 
Follow this with De Quincey” S "English ) 

Mai) Coach", Matthew Arnold's “Culture 

tet parchy ", especially "Sweetness and 

Light" (the first essay), Webstor's ora- 

tion in reply to Hayne, and Hawthorne's 

"Mosses fron. an Cla Manse." In the-case | ; 

of - Hawt horne® it would doubtless be best 

in writing your €ssay to try to reproduce 

one of the stories as well as you c‘an im. 

your -own language after becoming imbued 

with his method of story-telling, but 

be sure to select a sinple Be ea Sc sub-- 


ject. 
Irving's*Sketch Book" and Howells's 
“Venetian Life” mipht be studied also, 


The student could write about Irving's 
characters in a general way as Irving 
does atout C€ach in particular, while 
bits of "Venetian Lire" mignt be erys- 
talized practically as to its style in 
@ paper trying to produce your impression 
of the scéené in such language as Mr. 
Howells would have used. 
These studies to be valuable shoul 4 
not be taken wp promiscuously, but with 
a definite seriousness. If vou start. 
with Macaulay do not cease reading him 
strenuously and studiously until: you’ 
feel master of him. Read one passage: 
Over and over until you feel it a part 
Of your very self, wntil you almst feel 
that you could have written it. as well* 
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If one passagé fails to give you this . 
necessary mastery, try others, and still : J 
others; never leaving one, however, until 

it is mastered. When you feel that you 
have gotten all you can out of your 
master, write your essay. If it is a 
decided suecess. leave him and take up 
- another. If iv is a failure, go over 
tve® “process again until you have aecom- 
“Plishéd something that you can feel 
,assured of. Eacnh one of the authors 


% we have mentioned has a very iifferent 


style from any other, and in a way each 
ls representative of definite elements 
of a perfect style. From Macaulay you 
Will get certain elements of strength, 
from De Quincey certain elements of 
subtlety, ani from each of the others 
some other element of value. Your study 
cannot be said to be complete until you 
have gone over the wh@le list, which 
would require many months of work even | 
from the brightest but if you can pive 
only & Limited. amount of time, take the 
ree ones you admire most and study 
them thoroughly. 

When you-are actually launchéd in’ 
literary work you will wish to make 
erforts to*#nlar ge your vocabulary. 

Much can be tone with this object in view, 
doing alit*te at a time during a consid= 
erabl¢. period, ani the practical means 
are the following: Select passages 

from any of the writers rent ioned, pre- 
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ferrably the essayists.* Read over onee 
for the idea, then once with an effort 
to remember the words, yet without P 
trying actually to memorize them. Having 
given the passage two readings, .clo se 
the book and reproduce the ideas in ¢.¢ 
nearly the same. words and arrangement as 
possible. On comparison with the orig- 
inal you will probably find you have 
substituted some .w-rdg of your ow, 
from the study of which differences ‘you 
Will gain‘your chief advantage. Look’ wp 
in the dJictionary the word you have used 
and the word in the original fer which 
Y.4substituted it. Trace the deriva- 
tion and essential differences of each. 
Detect the shades of meaning that may 
be conveyed by each ang you will have 
added not this word alone but many others 
to your voOeabulary. 
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IY, 
Narrative, Description,and Dialogue. | 
In fiction there are three different 
kinds of writ ing Which must be bl ended . 
with a fine skill, and this fact makes . 
fiction so much the more difficwt than 
any other sort of writing. History is 
lar gely narrative pure and simple, news- 
Paper articles are description SumgeEy, 
dramas are iialogue, but fiction must unite 
in @ Way peculiar to itself the niceties 
of ali three. 
The young writer in studying for com- 
mand of language for short story writing 
Will-‘have to take each style separately 
ani master it thoroughly before trying 
to combine the three in a work of fic- 
tion. The simples’? is narrative, and 
consists chiefly in the ability to tell 
a simple story str aight On to the end, 
just as in conversation Neighbor Gossip 
comes and tells a long story to her 
friend the Listener. The way in which % 
gain this skill is to practise writing 
Out.tales or stories just as nearly as 
Possible as a-child would jo it. if he had 
@ sufficient vocabulary. Letter-writing, 
when one is avay:from home ani wishes to 
tell ‘this intimate friends all that has . 
happened to him, is prectice of just this 
sort, anid the best practice. 
Newspaper articles are moré descriptive 
than any other sort of writing. You have 
a description of a new invention, of a 
great fire, of a prisoner at the bar of 
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justice. It is not quite so spontaneous: ; 
as narrative. Children seldom describe, 

and the newspaper man finis difficulty in 

making what seems a very brief tale into 
@cOlumn article until he can weave yy 
description as readily as he breathes. 

Dialogue in a story is by no means the 
same as the dialopue of a play: it ought 
rather to bé a description of a conversa- 
tion, and very, very seldom is it a 
full report of what is said on each side. 

Deseript ion is used in its technical 
sensé to desipnate the presentation of a 
scene without reference to events, Nara- 
tive.is a description of events as they 
have happened, and dialogue is a des- 
-eription of conversation. Fiction is 
essentially a descriptive art, ani quite 
as.mich is it descriptive in dialogue as 
in any other part. 

The best way to master dialogue as an 
element by itself is to study the novels 
of Dickens, Tnackeray, and George Eliot. 
Dialogue has its full development only 
in the novel, ani it is here and not in 
short stories that the student of short 
stories should study it. The important 
points to be noticed are that only char acm 
istic and significant speeches are repro- 
duced, When tne conversation gives only 
facts that should .be known to the reader 
it is thrown into the indirect or narra- 
tive form, ani frequently when the im 
pression-that a conversation makes is al] 
that is‘important’, this impression is 
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described in general terms instead of a 
report of the conversation itself. 

50 much for the three different modes 
Of writing individually considered. The 
important and difficult point comes in 
the balanced combinat ion of the three, 
not in the various parts of the story, 
but in @ach single paragraph. Henry 
James in his paper on "Tne Art of Fiction" 
Says very truly that every déscript ive 
Dassage is at the same time narrative, 
and every dialogue is in its essence also 
descriptive, The truth is, the writer 
of stories has a style of his Gown, which 
Wwe may call the narrative-deweript ive- 
dialogue style, which 1s a union in one 
and the sare sentence Of all three sorts 
Of writing. In each sentence, to be sure, 
narrative or descript ion or dialogue will 
predominate; birt still the narrative is: 
always present in the deseription and the 
description in the dialogue, as Mr. James 
says; and if you teke a parapraph this 
fact will appear rere clearly, andi if you 
take three or four Darapraphns, or a whole 
story, the fusion of all three styles in 
the same words ip clearly apparent. 

Let us imagine a story unembodied in 
words, for instance an adventure that 
has happened +o the narrator but which 
he has never before told. He undertakes 
to give en-iperessden a description of 
the natural impression which the story, 
incluiing its events, scenes, and charac~ 
ters, bas producei on his mind. In order 
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to describé this impression vividly the 
narrator must use all the means of lan- 
guage at his command. If it is scenery ) 
Which he Wishes to d@seribée be usés what | 
ls teebnically called the déscript ive . 
style, if it is eharacter which he wishes | 
to présent vivialy, he will be very Likely 
to use the dialogue style, ani-if it is . 
@vyents, scenes, ani charactér all at the : 
same time Which must be presented, as 
is indecid almost always the case, he 
us@és a Gombinst ion of all these means 
in the combination style which we have 
describ:4, ani this peculiar style must 
be learned exchusively in writing storicsy, 
It is not employed in letter~writing to 
any extent, nor in newspaper work, nor 
in essay writing. It is a use of langpua; 
peculiar to the art of fietion, ani is 
Peo nest Jifficult of all stylesto ae- 
Guire, because it is the most varied, th: 
most flexible, ani the most sympathetic. 
1% is really a very complicated style, aw 
is mastered only by reading the great 
novelists with attentive care, and by 
constant ani long practice in story 
writ ing. | 

It is inpossitle to pivye fixed rules 

for the varying proportion of description, | 
narration, or dialogue in any given 
Passage. The writer must pulide himself 
entirely by the impression in his own 
mind. He sees with his mind's eye a 
Seéne ani events happening in it. As he 
describes this from point to point he 
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constantly asks himself, What method of 
using words will be most effective here? 
He keeps the impression always closely | 
in mind. He doés not wanzr from it to vi 
put in a déseriptive passage or a clever 
hit of dialogue or a pleasing narrative: 
he follows out his description of the im- 
pression with faithful accuracy, thinking ; 
Only of being true to his own conception, 
and constantly ransacking his whole 
knowledge of language to pet the best 
expression, whatever it may be. Now it 
may be a little descriptive touch, now a 
sentence or two out of a conversation, 
now Olain naru'ation of events. Dialogue 
is the most empansivé ani tiring, and. 
shouli frequently be reliéved by the con- 
densed narrative, which is simple ani eas~ 
reading. Deseription should selaom be 
fiven in chunks, but rather in t ouchés 
Of a brief and delicate kind, and with 
the aim of béing sugpestive rather tian 
full and detailed. | | 

In conclusion let us advise the young 
writer to cultivate a mellow and Kindly 
style, sometimes sarcastic, ironiecai, and 
cutting, perhaps, but mre often full of 
a sweet and vhole some humor. This style 
can be le:rnei to 8 considcrable degree, 
tor it is far from being entirely-a pift 
of nature. It is the natural expression 
of the heart brimming with love ani life 
and such neerts alone should belong to’ © 
Writers of fiction. Dickens was a great 
master of this gracious, loving, humorous 
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style, and so was Thackeray. George | 
Eliot lacked it rather markedky, and no . 
doubt that is the reason why today, in | 
spite of her great and masterful talents; Sy 
she is read. less than either of the t Wo | 
‘previously mentioned. Dickens and 
‘Thackeray are read constantly more and | 
mre for no other reason than the love 
‘and mellow sweetness with which their 
works are permeatéd. For this they are 
forgiven sins great emugh to damn a 
full score of novelists who lack it, .:. 
and their plaring errors are passed over 
With .the blindness born only of love. 

So we advise the young writer above 
everything elsc to cultivate the kindly, 
humprous style which wins by its sweetness, 
for that is the really perfect combina- 
tion of narrative, deseription, and 
dialogue in a;fusion so complete that 
neither writer nor reader is conscious 
ef it. S 
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III, 
The Setting of a Story. 
Refore beginning to write a story, 
that is, before putting pen to paper, 
you must get your incident, your "“sour® 
or moral, ani your central character. 
Ail these things must be clearly in the 
mind. The original ‘rough diamond must 
be cut and polished perfectly prepare- 
tory to'’setting in words. In avtual 
practice one frequently works the story 
out by writing it, and no. method is -. 
better, or even nearly so pood. But tne 
first draft must be compl-etely throw © 
aside or recast if the story is to be 
perfectly set. After much practice a 
writer will be able to perfect a story 
in his mind so that the first. draft wisl- 
be sufficiently good. ‘But the young 
writer will do’ best to sit down with pen 
in hand and write anything about: the 
subject that cones into his mind. He. 
. should’ not trouble about setting, but 
“Plunge at once into describing with as 
-much seimplitcity ani direct n6sBS uS 
possi ble the events he ‘wishes to narrate. 
Gradually the pést fom for the stery will] 
develop itself ih the mind, anicthe story 
can be given an artistic setting. It is 
a great mistake to-think of.the setting 
first, however. The idea and all the | 
det dil s and eyerts must be developed in 
the mi'nd if not on paper before a4 really 
artistie setting can be given. 
But when a. story has been perfect] 
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conceived and is all ready to be put into 
artistic form, the practical suggestions 
of this chapter may be applied. 

The back-groun¢ of a story should 
@lwavs be the last thing to be cho sen, 
but it is the first thing to consider 
when one comes to actual writing out. A’ 
story is much like a painting. Some 
pictures admt no especlally back~ground, 
as for instance a picture ofan interior. 
Other pictures, portraits for exanple, 
demand an artificial back-ground, am 
this artificial back-ground is so chosen 
as best to contrast with: and bring out 
the figure. In story writing it appears 
to be sinple portraits thet need least 
back-pround, for a story is a picture of 
the interior of a mind, while e painting 
gives the exterior of the expression. 
This will suggest the s&f€exenax reason 
of the aifference about backpround. 

"A Coward", for instance, is a simple 
description of aman, and neeéis nce back- 
ground. "Happiness! however, shows us 
a little scene, the couple in Corsica 
happy because of love alone, ani a back- 
ground ls absolutely necessary. Maupas- 
sant opens with a déscription of a scene 
Which is a perfect contrast wxkhxkkax to 
the scene in the story. The-story is. 
dark, therefore he chooses a light, bright 
scene,--a villa and fashionable people, 
surrounded with everything the world 
affords. He immediately touches on the 
common link, the common note of color if 
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it were a painting: he’ mentions love, 
which is of interest to rich and poor 
alike. In this case’ his setting describes 
people like those of his audience, the 
people who will read the story, and his 
mention of love atthe very start indi- 
cates clearly in just what direction the 
interest of the tale will lie. Next the 
scene of his story is intro duced with the 
utno st skill ani grace, Corsica loomi'‘ng 
above the sea in the distance; and this 
Strange apparition suggests the st ory , 
whieh is then told in the simplest pogssi- 
ble narrative form, the events being. 
described in the order in which they 
happened to the teller. 

At the end the author comes back to his 
beginning. He started with love, he. 
ends with love. The general rule. is to 
start out with a statement.of the idea 
Which imoresses you most, and end with 
this idea. 

We have said a story. is like a painting 
When one first conceives a story, events 
and incidents are the chief thing in the 
mind; but when tne story is written, the 
description looms:-up and’ fills, the eye 
almost completely. A me re narrative — 
without description (that is,-.sett ing) is 
like an outline charcoal head. The fin- 
meved portrait presents the -living subject 
Weeine mind. It is alive ‘in color, 
action, andpersonality. Description 1s° 
word painting..: If one’ iinderstands the 
art of painting with pigments, he ought 
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€asily to understand the art of painting i 
With words. When one paints a picture 
of a woman's face, for.instance, hé does 
mot begin with details, he catches the 
pose, the action, the outline. The 
modeling of the face must be seen and 
done first in masses of light and shade. 
No sooner are these laid in than degrees ’ 
Of light and shade develop. The details 
work out in their true relations of im- 
portance. By beginning with the largest, 
the heaviest, the most important,simplic- 
ity and effectiveness are secured. In 
"The Necklace” observe how Maupassant 
Paints a woman's character in words. He 
begins with the most striking fact of 
Obs¢ryation, the élement which would | 
strike you first: if you saw the actual 
woman: "She was one of those pretty and 
charming girls who are sometimes, as if 
by a mistake of destiny, born in a family 
Of clerks." He fixes her station in 
life, and this usually (in Europe, at 
least) determines a multitude of facts. 
The remainder of the first paragraph is 
deyuted to an elaboration of this 1d4@a. 
The next paragraph begins, "She dressed 
Plainly because she could not dregs well, . 
but she was as unhappy as though she had, 
really fallen from her proper station." 
This sentence strikes the keynote of the 
story. The student will notice that the 
. first parapraph determines the general 
character of the situathon, the second 
strikes the keynote. In "Happiness" we 
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noticed that the first paragraph des- 
criped a situation, the second struck 

the note of love. In "A Coward" the 

translator has apparently made an error / 
in the first division into paragraphs, 

for the real first paragraph is the des- 

cript ion contained in the first two. The 

third parapraph describes. the hero as ; 
appearing to be a brave, dashing man, 

and ends with the mention of his opinion 

about duelling. The keynote is,’struck 

in a, higher octave, as it were,-or.by the 
elever contrast of the ip pOLEE ne or the 

man with the reality which is to follow 

and which has heen suggested to the 

reader already: by the title, for the title 
tells us theyman is a coward. The title 

should always indicate tbe main.idea of 

the s-ory if possible, put one will 

not ice that. Maupassant doeg not call his 

story "Happiness" ani po on to speak of 
hapodiness in his second parapraph: he 

speaks of the idea with which the happi- 

ness is associated, namel y "Yove"." So 

his title’ is "A Coward" and he —: 

of the mn's dashing. SEES par in ,soci- 

ety. 

We will not pursue our’ illustrat ton from | 
Maupassant, for his practice in this par- 
ticular, though pood, is more or less of 
@mannerism am is certainly no inflexi- 
ble rule. One may begin the description 
an a hundred different ways, but this 
general principle should be followed: 
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mention the most general classification 
first and the other jeta@ls in the order 
Of individual peculiarity as concerns the : 
interest of the story. Thus if you are ) 
telling the story of a place, locate it 
as in Asia, Africa, or A erica; if in 
America what nation, if in the United 
States what state, then what part of the 
state. These particular facts may or 
may not concern your story. If they do 
not, certainly they should not be mention 
ed. It is very rare that facts should be 
mentionéd just to give an alr of reality 
When they do not have a bearing on the 
story. “Maupassant never mentions a 
thing which does not have a direct bearing 
on the story in ham. When one vegins to 
write a story he should realize what . 
facts have a bearing on the story and 
What not, Taking the body of those which 
do he should first mention the- general 
facts anithen the particular, mhOwing as 
soun as possible what relation they have 
to the central idea, else the reader will 
fae. Aifficul* to be interested in 
them. i 

A story is like a seene of a play ina 
theatre, but. the writer must put in the 
scenery as well as the actors, alvays 
remembering that a story is the descrip- 
tion of the interior of a heart, not so 
much the exterior, and in this differs 
from the painted scenery of a theater. 

Rut before one makes his actors act in a 
story, he must give a vivid Inpression of 
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the Place, surroundings, dress, and J 
genéral manner of his characters, whether 

from the interior point of view or the 
ex.erior—it may be either as occasion 

demands. Kut a story is sure to be a 
failure without this picture in some 

formor other. Sometimes it is woven in 

with thd narrative, sometimes placed at 

Or n@ar the beginning. ut it must be 

somewhere. The younp writer finds it 
naturally existing in his own imagination. 
and faneieés it must exist also in the mind 
of the reader, Rut this is seldan the 
ease. One should take account of the 
stock of material he has on hand, and put 
down something in the written story to 
correspond to every jetail of the plic- 
ture in his own mind. A wéll known autnor 
in FRoston once said to the writer that an 
unwritten story was like a guart of mo- 
lasses in a measure, Which when turned ott 
Stuck to the sides. and so yielded but a 
pint. The young writer imapines a pood . 
stery, but when he has written it out 

the story is not nore than half so good 
as he fancied, and he wonders what ls the 
matter. The truth is, half of it remains 
still in the mind: he has not put on 
Paper all that he thought or felt or im- 
aganed, which wert to make up the story 
as he conceived it. 

The opposite fault of putting Into a 
story description which is unnecessary is 
almost as fatal. This unné€cessary des- 
cript ion comes from the author's fancy- 
ing that there ought to be description 
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Of some kind, and not knowing what des-. 
cription to choose he describes anything 
andeverything that comes into his head. 
What isreally needed is description 
nicely calculated to produce a given 
effect, as with the scenery or costume of 
a theatre, Some scenery and some costume 
are used simply because there must be 
seenery ani there must be costume; but 

an effective play has scenery and costume 
Which directly aid in the development 

of the mtive, The case is much the same 
with short stary-writing: the best des- 
cript ion is that which is chosen with 
direct reference to the motive of the 
tale, 

Rut how shall one cmose? That is the 
hard question, of course, and can only pe 
answered by experiment. Would you kmw 
what will prove effective? First, observe 
What has proved effective in the best 
models, and then try a story of your own, 
When it is finished read it to a friend. 
If you keep your wits about you suffici- 
ently you can easily tell from his @x- 
pression of face or your Own cOnselous>~ 
mess whether a passage ils good or bad, 
effective or weak. If it is weak, all 
you ean do is to throw it out bodily and 
write another, But the young writer must 
remember that +he test of a story is its 
Power to hold the interest of some Par-~— 
ticul ar real pergon. 
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Iv, 
Plot Construction. ; % 

Writers of plays understand perfectly 
well the principles of dramatic construc- 
tion, anithat an interesting plot con- 
sists more in the skill with which the 
writer leads the reader on from point to 
point than in eny good fortune in getting 
dramatie material in the first place. 
Amst interesting story can often be 
made out of poor material if the details 
of incident are so arranged as to excite 
the interest of the reader, Dramatic 
construction is purely a matter of ar- 
rangement of the various incidénts, large 
ani smll; but it is a most delicate task 
and only a master can make an otherwise 
comnronplace story intcresting by this 
means alone, 

The question which many young writers 
nowadays put to themselves when they are 
Writing a story is, "Would a human being 
in real life aet in just this way?" This 
is an excellent question to ask, but 1f 
you mean to make an interesting story 
anot her question must follow, narely, 
"Will this situation be most ef fréctive 
in bringing out my central idea?" 

Real lifé is like the whole earth, a 
ball eight thousand miles in diameter, On 
Which we are mere pigmies, This great 
@arth is fearfully and wonderfully com- 
plicated, with mountains, oceas, rivers, 
and strata of rocks, besidés a great 
multen mass inside. A million items go 
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to make up ‘the events of everyday life. - 
If one of those million items were omit- 
ted all might be different, for instaree 
how different would they be if the sun 
shoul d cease to shine or the moon to 
revolve about the earth! Life is so 
complicated that we cannot understand it.. 
A story is intended to help us understand 
the principles ani phases of the great 
world of emtion and motive, and ought 
to be a little world in itself, practi- 
cally, just as a globe is a miniature of 
the earth, and this miniature of the 
world of ent#ion while it is much simpli- 
fied does: gpive-us certain general ideas 
we could not po ssibly get from a section 
of the real world, which is all we can 
get within the range of*our eye at one 
time; Phe realists claim that we should 
study the world by taking a slice of it. 
A better plan would seem to be the making 
Of a model like a sclwol globe. 

A short story ought ‘not to be so much 
a description of real life just..as one — 
se@s it-~a photographic reproduction, as 
@ skilfully made medel. ‘An artistically 
painted portrait is.much better thar a. 
Photograph just because it catches and 
accentuates the import ant- charact eri stics 
of the face, lgaving out a score of 
tririing detail s Which mean nothing one 
can conprehend-‘and are really disturbing 
elements. A-story should not. de a repro- 
duct ion of life, but the creation of a 
little model of the world which! wil 1 pring 
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out strongly certain truths and features 
without superfluous distracting details. 
If we go on the principle that a short | 
story must be created rather than imi-— 
tated we get an entirely new point of 
view coneerning plot construction. We 
take our lump of clay (our material for 
astory) and m del it with referenee 
first of all to its own balance and unity 


and perfect ion, and afte me that We make a 


it as much like the real object before us 
as we can. [If it is well constructed, 
well and harmoniously modelled, then the 
mre if is like the original in real. life 
the petter the story. Rut if we try 
first to make it an imitation, neglecting 
its own harmony ani proortion and beauty 
as anobject by itself, our effort to be 
trué to nature fails also. 

The method of making a plot interest~ 
ing, that is, constricting the items 
Of incidert from ‘point to point so as to 
lead the attention on, has been devel- 
oped anly in »laywriting, and the best 
models of perfection in thi's direction 
are Shakespere's plays. The general 
met hod is as follows, ho wever: . 

Most storiés are stories of some per- 
sonality. In such stories one begins 
With the central figure, He is intro- 
duced, his character is determined as-well 
as possible, just as it is before anything 
happens to him. The writer thinks cares‘ 
fully of what characteristics will come 
out in the development of the story and 


describes these. A pood writer neyer 
brings in any characteristic that does 
not have some bearing on the future 
development. This character-study the 
reader may see clearly in the first three 
pages of "The Necklace". Mme. Loisel is 
pretty fully set forth, but every one 

of the ltems has a bearing On the story 
that is atout to be told. At tne end the 
fact 1s incidentally thrown in that she 
had a friend who was rich. This furnish- 
@€s a little contrast to set off her own 
position, but it is really introduced to 
provide for the incident of the borrowing 
that comes later. 

If the writer can interest the reader ~ 
in his central character he has the 
beginning of his plot construction. In 
short stories this is the easiest method, 
but there are other ways. In "Ham et” 
we begin with the ghost, The ghost 
figures as the determining character 
through the whole play, ani to interest 
the reader or hearer in the: ghost is 
@mugh to hold his attention anid draw out 
his expeéctation. Drawing out the 
Marerest is like catching a fish. You 
must bait your hook and get the fish to 
Swallow it. After trat by skill vou 
araw himin. If you can catch the inter- 
est of the reader at the beginning of 
your story you can by sk111 lead him on 
Successfully. Rut the first and all-im- 
portant object is to catch his interest 
in the first place with a bit of real lige 


and the promise of more. Maupassant 
catches the interest by describing Mme. 
Loisel. Shakespere catches the interest 
by the ghost scene. 

Shakespere always brings out his bait 
With a little incident that illustrates 
and suggests the central motive of the 
Play. In *Romeo and Juliet" we have the ; 
opening scene a street brawl between the 
rival houses, which suppests the hatred 
Of the two houses of Montague ani Capulet, 
Out Of Which comes the whole difficulty, 
In "The Merehant of Venice” the op ening 
scene shows Kassanio borrowing money of 
Antonio, who in tirn borrowed of the Jew, 
apout which centres the interest of the 
Whole play. 

A play is more like a novel than like 
a short story, for in so long a production 
as a play or a novel it is 1lmossible to 
begin by describing a character, because 
"he reader wouli get tired before the 
description is finished. In the longer 
production, also, there is a group of 
characters, who in combination work out 
the plot, while a short story turns apout 
the life and act ion of one leading 
character to whom all the others are . 
siabservient. Fut in either case, the 
first thing to be done is to interest the 
reader by some means or other in the 
thing (whatever it may be) which makes 
the story go, the cause that lies at the 
root of the action. If you take the 
il tustraticn +f modeling a ball, it is 
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finding the centre of the ball. No 
sculptor in trying to mdel a cannon bell, 
for instance, would begin at one side. 

He always begins at the centre with a 
little round lump of clay and builds out. 
If he is modeling a man he begins with a 
Tittle round lump of clay on a stick for 
the head. Gradually he -devclops the head 
from thé interior outward, ani then he 
has a point to which he can refer every- 
thing else anid balance the whole figure. 
50 much depends on starting at the right 
point that perhaps a few mre illustrations 
might be in place here. The reader 
Syout da Observe that the initial idea or 
incident is the centre abou* which the 
whole subse one nt interest centres, It 
is absolutely nécessary to get at the 
centre just as quickly as possible, though 
sometimes one has to do a little pring 
In order to pet there, One must start 
with the reader's natural, normal life, 
just as you must bring your baited hook 
near where a fish happens to be. fut 
unless the bait 1s on a ilrect line to 
Your haha ani you are ready to pul in, 
your fish swallows the bait and shles off. 
The mental process is thinking of the 
reader and of your central idéa at the 
Same time. You must use all your powers 
Weeeacch the reater, but have the line 
ready to pull him straight in. 


It is said that most manuscript readers 
after looking at the beginning of a story 
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Pass to the end. The end of a story igs ; 
commonly the kernel of the idea in the — 
Original cOncept ion, anidin writing the 
progress of the story from the beginning 
to the end is determined almost entirely 
by the end. A starting point of interest 
may be secured, but this once in hand the 
writer must turn his eyes steadfastly 
toward the denouement and shape his story 
accordingly. This is the dramatic inei-~ 
dent, the surprise, the effective climax. 
Every one kmws that it is inportunt to 
the reader to have an interest in "ho” 
the story is cOming out. * The i gal 
story writer will accomlish two things 
at the very start: he will tell mfmough 
about the climax to make the reader in~ 
tensely interested to know what it 1s 
ROing to be, ani also he wil] take good 
care not to disappoint the exwectat ion 
he rouses in the finished reswt. The 
exp ectation must be exactly proportioned 
to the result. If the expectation is 
preat and the elimax trivial, the reader 
is dispusted. If the expectation is 
smal l ani the climax really great, the 
reader is not prepare4\.for it and fails 
to appreciate it, 

In select ing a dramatic conclusion 
several characteristzes must be sought. a 
First, the climax must be unexwected, and _ 
an unexpected cvent or action is much 
better than the presentation of an unex- 
pected general idea,--that is, something 
unexp ected ought to happen. Second, this 
ever must he. not only unexpected but 
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at the same tins perfectly natural, If 
it is unnatural the reader exclaims, . 
"Apsurd:" and throws the story asige. If 
it is both unexpected ani natural, he say &, . 
“How strange I did not think of that." | 
and is accordingly deeoly interested. 
stories that end simply ani naturally are 
usually commonplace, ani stories that end. 
unexpectedly are often unnatui'al anit \ 
absurd. Which climax is the worse it 
would be hard to tell. Fut valuable 
story telling is chiefly found in the 
ability to discover scm idea that is o— 
perfectly simple and netural, bu new, 
unleoked for. This is much more than a 
trick: it is reveal knowlédge of life. 
[mere 26 8 preat deal of the trick in it, 
but in Maup assant's stories one will find 
mre real life than trick, ‘vyhichever 
the story you select. 

As we have hinted above, the dramatic 
construction of a story from the begin- 
ning to the end is a matter of ereating 
just the ripht deyree of expectation, not: 
too much or two little, and this really 
requires a preat deal of cleverness. The 
be ginning, as we have saij in the earlier 
part of this chapter, pives the clue to 
the denouement. Something is de@serlibed 
that must bring about some conclusion. 
A pvobl6émis presented which must be 
solved. In the beginning are all the 
#lements of the situation. The question 
immediately arises as to how the conclu- 
sion worked itself out of the situation, 
ani indeed what the conclusion really was. 
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As the writer proceeds from his problem 
to his conclusion he tells everything 
except the vital point. Just the thing 
that happened he is very careful to con- 
ceal. The reader may kmw in a: general 
Way what it must be. If he is at all 
clever he should be able to guess this, 
for all the facts in the case must be. 
before him, ani if he puts them together 
properly he will know. Rut the actual 
material event which happens must be 
heli strictly in reserve. 

In dramatic development the writer sets 
forth facts andi ideas which bring the 
reader nearer and nearer to the conclu- 
sion. The reader must see ani unijerstand 
that each idea brings him nearer or he 
Will lose patience and skip. At the same 
time he must be heli back while the 
story moves in its own @ven way, like 
fate. The attitude of the author in 
telling his story is of one who ls per- 
fectly cool-heajed and indifferent about 
the eonclusion because he krows it per- 
fectly well, ani is entirely confident of 
his pround. He walks straight ahead 
calmly ani steadily, never tirning aside, . 
never peusing unnecessarily, but also 
never hurrying. The wile sécret of 
dramatic cunstruction, when once you have 
a dramatic situation +o construct, is to 
po ahead steadily, telling every detail 
that has the least imoortence but never 
stopping fur a detail that has not its 
definite place in the development, To 
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hold the mind steadily on its course in 
this way is possible only to a master, 
for even the somewhat exoerienced writer 
will fadklter at times, will stumble a 
little, or grow tired and halt, or rush 
On With disastrous haste. But the more 
evenly and steadily one can proceed, 
the more perfect will be the dramatic 
construction of the story. Maupassant 
séliom Wavers for even a moment, 

In practice the young writ er should 
consider first his conelusion, If he feels 
that he has a good dramatic conclusion, 
he sits down to write his story, He 
Finds it exceedingly hard to begin; put 
the rule for bepinning is this: Ask what 
causéd the catastrophe. When the writer 
has determinei that he should plunge at 
Once into a description of it. When he 
has once described the situation he has 
Only to so straight on to the conelusion. 
The differenere between a short story and 
@movel is that in a short story the 
interest proceéis on a straight line tavm 
the situa* ion to the conclusion, while in 
anovel the writer has to go back and 
bring up various elements which in com- 
bination produce the conclusion, Kut a 
short story proceeds on a sinple line. 

In the chapter on the setting of the 
story we have spokenof various things 
that come before the description of the 
Situation or the determining eause or 
the determining character. Fut. unt il 
one has become very skilful he should in 
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actual writing leave these trimmings, if . 
we may call them so, until the last. His 
natural starting point is the situation 
with which the story starts. That is 

the foundation of the perfect structure, 
A house when it is built may have a lawn 
in front of it and be approached by walks 
anidrives. Fut the builder builds his 
house first and prades his lawn and 

drives afterwerd. The builder of a story 
Should do tne sare. 


3 
v. 
Imagination and Reality. 
If one succeeds once in getting the 
Yight point:of view in fiction writing, 
that a story has for its object the 
expression of some idea, some principle 
of life, sone moral, or some curious 
fact in nature, or some strange event, 
or sone humorous view of humanity, or 
som pathetic view, or some charming and 
sweet view, or some fresh. and inviporat~ 
ing view,--if the writer once thoroughly 
underst ands that a story must heve an ob- 
ject and not be told simply for the sake 
Of telling a story, then it becomes sim- 
ple @nough to say that the wimle struc- 
ture should be so arranged and bullt up 
as te bring out this one idea, whatever 
it may be, with the greatest possible 
cléarness and force. As @&@ Player On a 
Plano will strive tonsciously to secure 
just the right time,and movement, and 
loudness or softness, and just the right 
harmony of all the varying notes to bring 
out his musical  . theme, so the writer 
PlavVing upon the nearts of his readers 
Will look with scrupulous anxiety to see 
that he gets just the right movement anid 
time, just the right suggestiveness and 
just the right reserve, and of course 
just the right harmony of notes,--that is, 
just the right arrangement of details and 
events. It would seem »repostecrous to 
let any outside circumstance determine for 
@writer of music the selection of chords, 
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much less the admission of discords; but 
that is exactly what a writer of fiction 
does when he tells a story just as it 
happened in real life. His object should 
have been to play upon the heart of the 
reader a beautiful tune of life: instead 
he produces a jangle of discords. 

In these latter days the fact has 
been somewhat lost sight of that litera- 
ture, above all story writing, is a wrk —~_ 
of ereative imagination. Fiction is 
indeed supposed to be created, and we talk 
about it as untrue and imaginary; but the 
young writer fancies that after all the 
aut hor of a novel knew the facts in the 
ease from real life, and judging that 
they would make a good story set them 
down in order without creating much from 
the material of his om brain. The young 
writer does not see exactly how to create 
ani so surreptitiously steals from 
nature, trusting that nobody will fing it 
Oeeior if it is found out that he will 
be in the very best company. 

This is the extreme opposite of the 
other view that fiction is a mere fabri- 
Cation, anid consequently tad. Neither 
extreme must be taken too seriously, put 
it isonly fair that the two should be 
set up against each other, and the 
present vriter is not the first to do it. 
An éminent critic once said, "In fiction 
everything is true but the names and 
dates, in history nothing is true but 
the names and dates." 
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The proposition that the description 
of a real incident just as it happened is 
untrue to life seems a paradox, but a 
little explanation will make it clear. 
Real life is too large and complicated to 
be fully understood. Certain persons do 
certain things unde certain clrcumstan- 
ces: why? No one can tell. I+ may have 
been a natuxval, spontaneous motive from 
the heart, or it may have beén some triy- 
ial accident. The winimay have blown tre 
curtains, which suggested a forgotten (. 
memory, which may have made Jane say, 
"Yes, I could be happy" when John asked a 
ho+ she would enjoy cominp to live in mee 
new house:on thé hill. The relater of a 
this incident would naturally that Jane ~ 
maie that remark because’ she loved ‘John, 
and when afterward she deniei it she woul d 
be called fickle-hearted, Ina real 
event you can never kmw what possible 
forces ani facts are present which are 
Unknown to you ani must bherefore be 
Omitted in the aecowunting, ani the ab- 
sence of these throwWs an entirely false 
light over all the facts that are observ- 
€d ani stated as the facts of the case. 
When the imagination creates a situation 
there can te no question as to whether 
the whole ease is stated or not. The 
mind which created knows what was created, 
anid conclusions drawn from those facts 
are logical and just. To be true, the 
creat ion must be constructed on exactly 
the same principles that obtain in real 
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life. The author by long study, obser- 
vation, ani thought discovers certain 
principles of life, ani by the use of 
these principles he constructs a life 
Which is much more sinple than the infin- 
“ite conplication of re:l life, but is 
subject to the same laws ani far casie 
to understand. In real life a thou send 
currents cross @ach other, ani counter 
cross, ani cross again. Life is a maze 
of endléss continuity, to “rich, nevyerthe- 
1€gs, we desire to find some key. Fiction 
is a picture of life to which there ls a 
key, am by analopy it suppests explana- 
tions of real life. It is of far more - 
Were to be truce to “he orinciples of —~_ 
life than to the outer facts. The outer 
facts are fragmentary and uncertain, 

mere passing suprest ions, s ins in tye 
darkness. The principles of life are a 
clew of thréad wnich may pulde the human 
judement through many dark and dif ficult 
Places. It is tu these that the writer 
of fiction must be true. . 

In a veal incident the writer sees a5) 
idee which ne thinks may illustrate a 
principle he knows of. (See analysis of 
iieas of "The Odd Number" in Part First, 
Chapter IV.) The observed fact must. 
PPtis rave the prinéiple, bit he must - 
Smeape it 40 that @nd. A carver takes a 
block of wood ani sets out to make a vase. 
First he cuts away all the useless ovarts, 
The writer should rejec* all the useless 
facts connected with his story ani re- 
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serve only what illustrates his id@a. 
Often, hovever, the carver finis his 
block Of wood too small, or imperfect. 
Perfect: blocks Of wood are rare, and so 
ave perfect storiés in real lire. The 
‘carver cuts out the imperfect part ani 
fits in a new piece OF wood. Perhaps the 
whole base of bis vase must be made of 
another piece ani screwed on. Ttis 
quite usual that the whole setting of a 
Story mist come from another source. 
One has observed life in a thousand 
different phases, just as a carver has 
accumul ated atout him scores of different 
pieces of wood varying in shape ani 
Size to suit almost any possibl é need. 
When @ carver makes a vase he takes one 
block for the main portion, the starting 
point in his work, ani builds up the rest 
from that. The story writer takes one 
real incident as the chief one, and 
Perfeets it artistically by adding 
dozens of other incidents that he has 
Observed. The writer creates only in 
the sense that *he wool carver creates 
his vase. He does not create ideas out 
Of nothing, any more than the carver 
creattes the separate blocks of wood. 
The writer may coin his own soul into 
substance for his stories, but creating 
out of one's mini and creating ou* of 
nothing are two verv different things. 
The writer observes himself, notices how 
his mini works, how it behaves under give& 
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circumstances, which gives him material | 
exactly the same in kind as that which , 
he gains from observing the wrking of 
other peopl e's minds. 

But the carver in fashioning a vase 
thinks of the effeet it will »vroduce, 
when it is finished, on the ming of his 
eustomer, or on the mind of any person who 
appreciates beauty, and his whole end and 
@imis for this result. He cuts out 
What he thinks will hinder, ani puts in 
what he thinks will help. He certainly 
does a great deal mre than present 
polished specimens of the various kinds 
- Of woOds he has collected. The creative || 
Writer=--who intends to Jo something mre 
than present polished specimens of real 
life--must work on the same pl an with 
the carver. He must write for his reader, 
for his audiénece. 

Rut just what is it to write for an 
audience? The essential element in it 
is some méssage to somebody. A message 
ls Of no value unless it is to somebody 
in Particular. Shouting messages into 
the air when you do not kmw whether any 
one is at hani *o hear, would be equally 
foolish whether a writer gave forth his 
message of inspiration in that way, or a 
telepraph boy shouteéd his message in 
front of the telepraph office in the hope 
that the man to whom the méssage was 
directed might be passing, or that some 
of his frienis might overhear it. 

The newspaper reporter goes to see a 
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fire, finds out all about it, writes it 
up, ani sends it to his paper. The paper | 
prints it for the reagdrs who are anxious 
to know what the fire was and the damage / 
meeatd, the reporter does not write it 
UP mm the spirit of doing it for the 
pl casure there is in it, nor does he al- 
low himself to jo it in the manne his © 
mood dictates. He writes so that certain ; 
people wll get certain facts ani ideas. 
The facts he had nothing to do with creat=- 
ime, nor dij he make the desire of the 
People. He was sinply a messenge, a 
purveyor, 

The writer of stories, we have said, 
mist write for an audience, but he 
do€s not po and hunt up his audience, 
find out its needs, ani then tell to it 
Meese story. He simply writes for the 
audience that he knows, that others have 
prepared for him. To know human life, to 
know what the people of the United States 
really need, that is a great ask, a work 
fora genius. It resembles the building 
up of a dally paper, with its patronage 
and its study of *he public pulse. But 
the reporter has little or nothing to do 
with that. hbikewise the ordinary writer 
should not trouble himself about so large 
a problem, at least until he has mastered 
the sinpler ones. Writing for an audience 
if one wants to get printed in a certain 
magazine, is writing those things Which 
One finds by experience the readers of 
that magazine, as represented in the edi- 
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tor, Want to read. Or one may write 
with his mind on those readers of the 
magazine whom he knows personally. The 
@ssential point is that the writer of 
effective stories must cease to think of 
himself when he begins to write and tum 
his mental vision steadily upof likes 
or neéds of his possible readers, select- 
ing some definite reader in particular 
if need be. At any rate, he must not 
write vaguely for people he does not | 
know. If he pleases those he joes know, 
he may also please many he does not 
know, The best he can do is *o take the 
audience he thoroughly understands, 
thou gh4 it be an audience of one, and 
write for that audience Eonicunine that 
Will be of value, in the way of amusement 
or information or inspiration, 

The course of success in literary art 
is often like this, we will say in the 
ease of a woman: 1. She has an idea ani 
she writes it out just as she thinks it, 
fancying it may please a certain friend 
Cf hers she has in mind. JpTuition guides 
her, and guides her well, in the form she 
gives ner idea, and the result is an 
unusually good story, though pechaps 
erudel$¥ expressed. 2. The success of that 
story rouses her ambition and she looks 
about consciously to see what she can do 
in the literary field. Rut self~conscious- 
ness has spoiled her intuition. She wants 
to do something without knowing What she 
wants to do, or for what purpose she 
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should io it. The result is ahortive a 
efforts. 3, Finally some one sets her | 
@task, or she is intelligent cnough to 
set i+ for herself. She may think of | 
something she knows ouph* to be said to i | 
certain people, ani she pues about saying 
it, As soon as she wes that she is pe~ 
sinning +0 accomplish something of real 
value, ani the rest of her life is spent 
in learning how to do that thing in the. 
best way ani in doing it. - 
Story writing has for its object to a . 
present to somebody some princivle of 
life. We 4qo not mean & moral principle 
nor an intellectual principle, tut some 
law on whieh life is construeted, or ye y 
something atout life that can be applied _ 
practically to tye heart or mind or soul] 
Of the reader, Feing an effective story 
writer is presenting some conception of 
life so that somebody else can unicwsstand 
it ani use it, This is the whole secret 
Of dramatic construction, settiny the 
Mind On *he eni to be accomplished ani 
then using ever’ available means to 
accomplish it. [If the young writer 
can Onee pot this eléarly in mind he 
foemmere Little iifficulty in selecting 
the facts he shoul i put into a s*ory 
ani those he shoul? leave out, and in 
shaping up those he does use go that his 
finished story will be the best possible 
vehicle for his idea. Just how to do 
this he must léarn for himself, but once 
On the rifh?t roai his common sens¢ will 
be a sufficient puide to suceess, 
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yI., 
A Story Rewritten. 

Nothing is so much a matter of pure art 
Which can be 1 earned and must be learned 
if one is to have it, as the dramatic 
construction of a story. Women amateurs 
succeed more often than men in writing 
good stories because their intuitions are 
so strong they absorb uncOnsciously, as 
it were, the principles of construction; 
but their kmwledge being purely intuition 
al they are liable at any time to failure. 
Pus if thers is any one thing in the art. 
Of short story writing that can be taught 
Zt is this, Nothing will require harder 
study than dramatic constructiom, but 
onee mastered nothing will help the young 
Writer mre. 

The following story was written by a 
clever newspaper man. It possesses every 
quality to make it a charming and beauti- 
ful story except dramatic construction. 
The writer fails wholly from lack of 
Krmowledge of the art he would practiee. 
Yet there are very evident marks of the 
effort he has made to remedy this defleif@- 
Cy. 

The facts are almost exactly as he 
states them, and came under his observa- 
tion in the pursuit of his profession 
er reporter. this is the paragraph he 
made. of the actual incident for one of 
the New York dailies: 
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A Little Girl Saved Him From Sing Sing. 

‘ William MeIntyre will bless a s a certain ) 
little girl friend he has to the day of 
his death, for she probably saved him a i 
good term at Sing Sing. On November 26 , 
last the jewelery store of T. Conant, 
1721 Third avenue, was broken into anc | 
Wm. McIntyre was arrested near the spot . 
with some of the jewelry in his possession. ' 
Today the police department withdrew its 
chargés apainst him in spite of the damn- 
ing evidence, and he was released. It * 
seems that little Mamie Edwards living 
just across the street at 1722 was look- 
ing out of her window rather late and saw. 
another man perform the robbery, pushing 
Over MeIntyre, who was drunk, and doubtleés 
leaving some of the jewelwy with him. It 
is said thet Mamie made her way all 
@lone to Headquarters ani told her story 
to the Superintendent himself in such a 
Way that after an investigation MeIntyre 
has been released. “amie is only six 
years old. fi 


He then realized what material there was 
in it for a charming short story, and 
proceeded to write it out as follows, 
with a view to having it printed under 
the heai of fiction in some weekly or 
Sunday paper: 

The Kobbin'’ Man. 

“Is Mr. Pyrnes at home?" 

The young man's eyes rested on a little 
Pigure that had stood for some minutes 
near him, unnoticed. Such figures were 
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not often seen in Mulberry street, on the 
steps of the big marble building which is 
the home of the central Departnent of the 
Metropolitan police. 

A little girl, perhaps six years old, 
Clad in a dark red merino frock and. may 
coat! Reneath the white frill of her 
bonnet hung bright curls of hair, and 
from the prettiest little face in the 
world two large brown eyes looked straight 
at the young man, who stared at her | 
curiously but not unkindly. Surprise had = | 
drawn his hands from his pockets. He had 
lost some of the conflident air that 
belongs to men in the newspaper business, ie 
When he found voice to reply uncertainly: 
"I do n't know. If you really want him 
you might come in and see. * 

"I guess I will. I 've been ever so fa. 
I p'iieve I 'm lost, too." 

The small voice faltered ani the brown 
eyés looke i anxious. 

"I hops not," said the young man cheer- 
fully ani holding his hand out. "Come 
along ani we ‘ll find out." 

Hani in hani the two went up stairs. 

The policeman who stood in the hall 
looked curiously at the child as he 
Opened the door. Then he nodded to her | 
companion, 

"host?" he interrogated. 

"She ‘s poing to see the Superintendent, * 
answered the man. 

Sergeant Hurleby, a big, clumsy man, 
with a vreat erisly beard, leaned over his 
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desk writing figures in little squares 
On a sheet cf paper headeg “Lost Children", 
When the couple entered the Bureau ofr 
Information. 

"Here 's a case for you, Serpeant," 
Said the young man leading the child up 
to him. : 

Sergeant Hurleby looked up at the 
speaker, then down at the little pirl., 
Then he out down his pen. 

yi" he exclaimed, “what a pretty 
little lady! What eyes! What nice eyes! 
So you ‘re lost are you?" 

"0 no, sir! I ‘ve come to see Mr. 
yrnes. Are you “lr. Byrnes?" : 
Serpeant Hurleby took the chili on his 

knee, 

"What might your name be, little one?" 
he asked kindly. 

"Madge Kendrick. I 'm just seven, and 
I ‘ye been looking for “Mr. Pyrnes all 
day." 

"All day, have you? And what do you 
Wart, with him?" 

Madge looked around at the two men in 
blue coats who had gotten up from thelr 
desks andj were standing near the Sergeant. 
She tugged nervously at a bright button 
on her questioner's coat. Then she said 
anxiously, 

"It 's about the robd'ry. * 

The two men in blue coats laughed. The 
young man who had escorted her looked 
interested. Sergeant Hurleby took one 
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little pink hand in his. 

"The robbery? Well, well: what a small 
sizei detectivel" 

"fr. Byrnes is home, is n't he?" insist- 
€d Madge somewhat impatiently, her small | 
mind evidently struggling under a load 
that she could no longer carry. 

"Yes, he is at home. We ‘11 see what 
we can do for you.” 

With Madge in his arms the Sergeant 
walked out of the room, across the hall, 
and into the outer office of Suoerinten- 
dent Byrnes. 

"There 's a story in that for you,* 
remarked one of the hlue-coatéd men. 

"Yes," remarked the young man, “and a 
pood one, " 

The door of the Superintendent's office 
closéd after the ill-assorted pair; 
closed quickly to within two inches, 
then settled into a decided, almost im- 
perceptible motion until the latch sprang 
With a snap. | 

"Superintendent at leisure?" asked 
Serpeant Hurleby. 

"Yes," answered a pleasant-faced gen- 
tleman, who was examining a map on the 
Wall behind & railing. "Go in, Serpeant? 

Another man, in a room to the right, 
fenced off by a high railing of iron fret-~ 
Work, looked into the outer office and 
seeing Madge remarked, “What a pretty 
etl da: " 

"Detective child: " said Serpeant Hurl eby 
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smiling and passing through a swinging 
gate at the em of the room. "This is 
Mr. kyrnes, Madge. “ 

Madpe struggled from his arms to the 
floor, aniran lightly to the bip desk 
behind wWhicha man with a partial ly bal 4 
head and drooping mustache sat reading a 
paper. 

“Oh! Are you Mr. Pyrncs?"™ she exclaimed 
With a gasp of satisfaction, putting both 
hands on his arm. 

Nothing can startle the Superintendent 
Of the New York police. He merely raised 
his eyes inquiringly to the Sergeant. 

*A little visitor to see you, Super- 
intendent,” explained the latter, making 
ahalf salute. 

"Well, little one," said the Superin- 
tendent in hearty tones, throwlny down 
his paper, 

"Oh, I 'm so gplaito finda you at last: 
T.'ye walked so far and I 'm so tired. 
Mamma do n‘t know I 'm here, I ‘ve been 
at grandma's, ani I ‘ve just core to 
tell you about the rob'ry. Mamma do n't 
krow anything about it, nor Willie, nor 
Gracie, nor any of them. hut you won't 
hurt him, will you?" 

Madge looked unflinchingly into the 
keen eyes before which guilty souls 
trembled and gave up thelr s&€crets. 

"No," answered the Superintendent, 
softening his usually commanding voice, 
"we do not hurt any one here. Tell me 
ali about it, Sergeant, a chair for the 
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lady. Thank you. Now, begin at the 
berinning. " 

"My name ‘s Madge Kendrick." + | 

"Is it? Well, Miss Kendrick, just sit a) 
here close to me and +e]1 me what it is | 
all about. * 

"My. Byrnes," Madge began solemnly, "I 
Saw the rob’ry did." ; 

"Yes?" 

The Superintendent looked very mild 
indeed, now, as he stroked Madge's curls 
gently, as if to encourage her. 

"Yes, Our house is right across the 
street. I always like to get out of bed 
and look at the stars. They 'vre very 
bright on our street, And manma scolds 
me. So Gracie what I love, she slept 
With me. Then I said I would be good, 
and Gracie did n't sleep with me any 
moré. Night afore last the moon camé in 
the window; it was a lovely big moon and 
I wanted +o see it so much that I got up 
to take just one peep. * 

Madye lowered her voice mysteriously, 
but there was no tremor of fear in it. 

"Ani so," echoed the Superintendent, 
"you po* up to look at the moon?" 

"Oh, it was w bright! I could see the 
man init. And there was another man in 
the street, cight in front of the jeweler 
Wana store. He looked so funny. He 
bobbed from one side to the other, and 
ne could n't stani up straipht at all. 
When he went to walk he bobbed worse than 
ever, The man in the moon laughed. I saw 
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him. * 

"Drunk: * murmurred Serpeant Hurleby, 
Who stooi leaning against the desk. 

"@o on, Madge," said the Superintendent 
gently. | 

"Well, a man cane along aml saii some- 
thing to him; then he pushed the bobbin’ | 
man ani he fell in front of the jeweler 
Winder. Then the other man ran away ever 
so fast, and a policeman came and took 
the bobbin' man." 

Madge's voice assured her hearers that 
the climax of her tale nai been reached. 

The Superintendent slipped his hand into a 
pigeon hole in his desk and took out a 

fol dé@j paper, Op i* was written in a ( 
Peat Found hani, "“Attemoted burglary. * 
Then in arother writing, "William MeIptyre, 
26--breaking into the jewhlry store of 

T, Conant, 1721 Fifth Avemie, November 26, 
T3292." 

"T elimbedi into bed quick," continued 
‘Madge after a pause during which she 
seemed to enjoy the importance of her 
recital. "In the morning when Gracie 
took me to breakfast, mamma and all of 
them was talking about the iob'ry. But 
I was afraid to say anytbing ‘cause I 
told mamma I would be good ani not pet 
or of bed.” 

The Suoerintendent looked at Serpeant 
Hurleby. 

"Ani so, Madge, you came all *he way 
to tell me?* 

"Oh, yes, ani I ‘ve hai a hari time to 
fini you, ani once I was almst runne4 


Over. But, Mr. Byrnes, you have n't 
hung the bobbin’ man, have you?" } | 

"No, we have not hung him. " 

Madge clapped her hanis joyfully. "I'm | 
so plad." Then she looked at the big 
beard of the Sergeant and. grew serious, 
“My papa has a beard like that. I ‘m 
afraid he may scold me when I get back. | 
I.must go now. It 's a long way.” \ 

Superintendent Pyrnes leared oyer and 
Kkissei Madge as she slippéi her arms aboet 
his neck. 

» "We ‘11 see you home, little lady,” 
said he warmly. "Sergeant?" 

"Yes, Superintendent.” | 

"het an officer take Madpye safely home 
ani explain the matter to her parents. " 

"Yes, Superintenjent. " 

"Goodbye, Mr. Ryrnes," called the child, 
as the Sergeant led her to the door. 

"Goodbye, Madge," he answered. 

Left alone he bent over his desk and 
wrote rapidly a few words. Then he 

“S pre sse alt a dozen ivory buttons, The 
“faint echo of a bell sounded through the 
oPadied ‘doors, and a stout man appeared. 

"To Sergeant ell," ordered the Super- 
intendent. The man took the paper and 
closed the dour behind him. That after- 
noon William Melntyre was released. 

Superintendent Fyrnes leansi’ his hé€ad 
On his hands, in an attitude of deep 
thought. His eyes wandered to a picture 
on the wall in which a policeman was 
defending a kneeling; woman from a mob. 

It embodiei Law ani Disorder. His eves 
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took in the details of the picture, for 
he noticed that the woman's hair was 
held up by a bright ribbon. But he was 
not thinking of it. 

Then he turned to the unfinished news- 
Naper article. 


Let us now reconstruct this story in 
accordance with the principles that have 
been laid down in the preceding pages. 
In the story as written above we have 
Our material thoroughly in hand and the 
process Of building up the story may be 
omitted here, and we will consider the 
changes that are to be made as they 
logically follow one another rather than 
in the natural sequence. 

First, the title: ‘The title should 
indicate the motive or neaning of the 
story. "The Fobbin’ Man" is merely fan- 
ciful.’ The story was about the little 
firl and not about the drunken man at 
all. The whole incident turns on the 
courage of Madge in coming to Headquar- 
ters to release from injustice the man 
she had seen, anithis is made more in- 
teresting by the facet of her intelligence 
in wnderstanding the situation and what 
Was to be done. One might choose as a 
title "Her Courage", but this would be 
imperfect because it gives no hint of her 
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intelligence in understandiimg the situa- : 
tion and what was to be done. A title 
mist be sufficiently comprehensive, even } 
If it is vague. "A Child” would serve . 
very well, imolying simply that the 
remarkable thing in the story was that 
the incident was effected by:a mere child 
though it was well worthy of an ol der 
Person. It intensifies this idea to \ 
substitute for the very vague "A Child" 
PPelaitttie Child”. This title is not 

ideal, but a perfect title is a matte: 
of pood fortune and patient search, andi 
this will show the process of the search, 
Which the student is -at liberty! ‘arr y 
farther if he wishes. 

Perhaps some one may object tnat "The 
Fobbin’' Man” had as much to do with the 
story as Maupassant's "Necklace" hai to 
do with his story of that name. It will 
be observed, however, that the necklace, 
its quality, 1ts essential characteristic 
of existence, figuratively stood for 
the vamity in ‘me. Loisel which was the 
underlying motive of the story laupassant 
Wrote. "The Necklace" translated out of 
the figure of speech into plain Enplish 
means "Her Vanity", "The Bobbin’ Man" 
Was merely an accident, and a thousand 
Other men or events might have brought 
out the same qualities in the child. A 
good title for the simple narrative of 
events Which is printed above would be 
"Madge's Adventure", Rut the title 
“A Little Child" suppests the rpral 
Principle of the story by reminding the 
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reader of the Bible quotation, "And a | 
little child shall lead then.” 


Almost every story of incident needs a 
setting. Only pure character studies | 
Plunge at once into the main theme. The 
introductory setting Which we will pive 
this story is chosen expressly to bring - 
out the interior significance of the story 
along With a perfect contrast to the 
seene that is about to be described. . The 
imtention is to set up as strong a situa- ‘ 
tion as possible which must be over-bal- T 
anced in the mina of the reader by the 
innocence and nobility of the child. ~ 

We will now present the story in its 
new form, simply prefacing it with the 
remark that the smallest possible number 
Of changes has been made, ani these all 
lie in the direction of focusing the 
interest of the story on a single point 
instead of scattering it vaguely about. 
The point chesen, as indicated in the 
title, is not the only point from which 
the story might be viewed, Each writer 
Will choose a different point. That does 
not matter. ut whatever the point chos@, 
toward that and that alone must look the 
beginniny,: the ending, ani the develop~ 
Ment. It must not, like the original 
story, vegin with the child, proceed with 
the reporter and police serpeants, and 
@nd with the Superintendent. . It must 
begin with the child and eni with the 
child, ani stick closely to the ehild 
all the way through. 
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A Little Child 

It was two o'clock in the morning at the 
police headquarters of the Daily Graphic, : 
and the last little story of a fire had / 
gone in by telephone to the night ejitor, 
The four men who constituted the "foree" 
at this particular centre of public infor 
mation were sitting about the dingy room 
With cigars in their mouths and glasses 
at their hands, their feet comfortably 
reposing on tables, piles of books, or 
other like suitable supports. Work had 
been light and they had got to talking, 
ani now were loth to leave off. 

“After all the crim@® ani misery ani 
wretchedness and dishonesty and brutal 
lack of unselfishness which I ‘ve seen 
in wandering about this city of New 
York," said one man between the puffs of 
his cigar, “I must say my belief in the 
innate gooiness of the human heart is a 
pretty slim thing. I could much more 
Caslly believe in the total depravity ofr 
the human race, the way those old Puritans 
did." 

"Tl do n't krmw that I am quite as bad 
as that," remarked Phillips, “but I am 
convinced that nobody, I do n't care who 
he is, even a saint on earth, does any- 
thing without in some way se@lng that 
pood will come to himself for it in the 
C€énd. He may deceive himself, but after 
all he does his philanthropic deeds 
With the ultimate view that they will 
increase his chames of petting into 
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heaven some day, even if he has no 
nearer motive than that." 

The three other men listened patiently 
to this philosophy, ani it was plain that 
all apreed more or less with Phillips) 
that the human heart has few if any | 
natural and spontaneous impulses of . 
unselfishness. Rut after a pause Johnson, \ 
familiarly called "Dutehy", who had not 
spoken before, said with slow emphasis,-- 

"TI suppose you ‘re about right. Any 
way I 'm not saying you ‘re not, only I! 
have just been thinking of a little thing 
I saw the other day. I made a +2i¢tie 
Paragraph about it, nat I thought I ‘a 

to walee sonrething more Hit some day, it 
Was so pretty. There are exceptions to 
all rules, you kmw, and I think this is 
an exception to the rule that all human 
beings are constantly on the look out for 
No. 1 and notody else," 

"You ‘re thinking of that little girl?" 
Sugpeste 1 Kyles, ‘I remember. Give us 
the story. It was a mighty pretty thing 
and right on this point, I should say." 

The two others were anxious to hear, so 
“Dutchy" told the following story: 
-""Apont four o'clock in the afternoon I 
Was going across to Headquarters on some 
errani or other, I forget what. fF was 
in a hurry to get off to dinner early and 
So was speeding myself a little more than 
usual, perhaps, I remember I went up the 
Marble steps about three at atime and 
Was making a rush for the door without 
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seeing what I was doing, when I stum- 
bled over a little bunch of something 
Which on recovery I founi to be a little 
flrl, say six years Old. She had on a 
prey coat and a red merino frock, ania 
little white frillei bonnet that partly 
covered a beautiful curly head of bright 
solden brown hair. I was so astonished 
to fini her under my feet that I just 
stood ani looked at her, ani I reeall 
Mow perfectly her round brown eyes and 
sweet innocent face. If she ‘4 been a 
few years older I should have veen ‘dead 
oe on her’ without a doubt. 

"Sai d I, 'What do you want here, I 
did n't hurt you, did I?! 

©n, no, you diin 't hurt me,* she said, 
‘only just at first I dig n't know who 
you were. I want to see “Mr. Fyrnées. Can 
you tell me where he is?' 

"I forgot all atout what I was after, 
if 1 recollect right, and that I was 
intending to go to dinner extra early 
to meet an appointment in the evening. I 
Sa id,-~ 

""What do you want with Mr. Pyrnes? 
Can't you tell me just as well?' 

"She did n't answer that ques*ion, but 
she saii she guessed she was lost, and 
that. she had come a long ways and had 
been walking all day, and that she wanted 
very particularly to see Mr, Byrnes. I 
Noticed that her feet were loaded with 
dust, and so was her dress. She looked 
pretty tired out, and it was plain she 
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had had a long tramp of it, am a not | 

One, too. One couli s¢e in her eyes | 
thas, she was @ plucky little piece. | 

"I took her hand anitold her to cane | 
along with me, and we went up stairs. 17 
Old KRlucher was standing in the hall and 
asked if I ‘a picked up a stray. I told : 
him she wantei to see the Superintendent, | 
ani took her in to Hurleby as a lost chill. | 
“he Serpeant was sitting at his desk 
writing, but when he gaw her he just 
laid down his pen ani said, 

"My! what a pretty little lady! What 
nice eyes: So you ‘re lost, are you?" he 
asked her. | | 

"'Oh, no, sir; I ‘ve come to see Mr, 
Eyrnes," she said as quietly as you 
Please. ‘Are you Mr. Byrnes?! 

"Old Hurleby hai to haul out and take 
her up in his lap. He askei her what her 

“name was, and she sald, 

"“y name's Maise Kendrick, I ‘11 be 
seven tomorrow, and I ‘ve been looking 
for Mr. tyrnes all day.“ 

f'Ad] day?’ said Hurleby. ‘And wrat 
do you wart with “Mr. Ryrnes?' 

"One or two officers had come up, and 
When she saw us all looking at her she 
began to look a little shy, and she 
turned round to the Sergeant and pulled 
nervously at the brass buttons On his 
coat, After a while she saiiin an em- 
barrassed tonée,-- 

"'Tt ‘s about the rob'ry.' 

"'Tre robbery?’ said Hurleby. ‘Well, 
well: what a small sized detective we 
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have!' | , 

"At that she looked somewhat puzzled; 
but she was full of her errand and not to | 
be diverted, for the nest moment she | 
drew back her head a little and said | 

With as much dignity as you ean imagine,- 

"'Mr. Byrnes is home, is n't he?' 

"The men laughed, and I could n't help | 
laughing, too, though you can imagine I : 
Preferred to have her tell her story, if 
She had one, to Byrnes himself rather 
than just then. So I said to Hurlepby, 

"'Go over and find out if Byrnes won't 
see her.' 

Soom, thet “31 be all right," said he. 

So we all went over to the Superintendent's 
office, where Byrnes was just getting 
realy to go-home. Hurleby had carried 
her over in his arms, but when she pot 
there ani saw Byrnes she seemed to know 
at once who he was, and insisted @n 
getting down and walking up to him in 
proper fashion. She went straight 
around his big desk and Witthowt-hestte- 
ttem-laiid her little hand upon his arm 
Without saying a word at first. 

"Well, little one:' said Byrnes, being 
in an extra gooi mood. ‘What can I do 
Ter you?' 

"tare you Mr. Byrnes?’ she asked, 

"Yes, I 'm Mr. Byrnes,’ he answered. 

"'T 'm so glad to find yu,’ she said 
in a tone of relief. ‘I ‘ve walked ever 
so far, and I 'm tired. Manma does n't 
ktow I'm here. I ‘ve been at grandma's, 
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we 
and I ‘ve come to tell you apout the | 
rob'ry. Mamma does n't know anything "13 
apout it, nor Willie, nor Gracie, nor 
any of them. Rut you. won't hurt him, | 
will you?’ 

"She looked at him sharply, I can tell 


you, as if she would look his old grey 
' @yes straight through. He winked a | 
little and said, . ’ 


“ve ado n't hurt anybody here. But who 
is he?' 7 | 

“'Why, the man,' she said. ‘I saw the 
rob'ry did myselr.' 

"The Superintendent began to look at 
her softly, ani then took her up in his 
arms. Ihave an idea he came about as 
near falling in love with her as I did. 
His eyes with the heavy brows and the 
seared olj face ani the bip hands madé if 
a fine contrast with her pretty little 
figure, and Tyrnes seemed to appreciate . 
it, too. He looked at’her as if he were 
her own father, ani proud of it into the 
bargain, ani then he made her tell her 
little story. 

"You see,' said she, ‘our house is 
right on the street. I always like to 
get out of bed and look at the stars. 

They 're very bright on our street. Mam- 
ma seolis me for it, so Gracie she uséd 
to sleep with me. Then I said I ‘d be 
good, and Gracie did n't sleep with me 
any mre. Night b'fore last the moon 
cam: in the window; it was a lovely big 
moon, and I wantei to see it so much I got 
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up just to take one little look.' J 
"She lowered her voice mysterioudy, . 
but evidently she had no fear. The | 
Superintendent encouraged her a little 
and she went On confidently,-- | 
"'It was so bright I eould see the man 
in it. And there was another man in the 
street, ripht in front of the jeweler 
store, He looked so funny. He bobbe’ 
from One side to the other, and he could 
n't stani up straight at all. When he 
went to walk he bobbed worse than ever.' 
"'Drunk.' commented the Sergeant, who 
stood leaning apainst the desk. 

"'Go on, Madge,' said Pyrnes gently, 
"'Well,' said she, ‘a man came along 
and said something to him; then he pushed 
the bobbin’ man ani he fell in front of 
the jeweler windo'. Then the other man 
ran away, ever so fast, and a policeman 

came ani took the bobbin’ man.'* 


Dutchy paused for a moment and looked 
about at the cynical faces of his audi- 
tors. Then he went on in a lower tone: 

"I suppose you are asking yourselves, 
Who the deuce put the little thing up to 
this trick? I asked the same, question. 
Byrnes looked at me as if ne “take my 
head off for a minute, and the Sergeant 
shiffled around a little, while I quietly 
retired. Byrnes looked dow at the 
little thing on his knee and asked, just 
as if it were the most natural question 
in the world, Why she had come to tell 
him about it. She said the nurse told 
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her that they would hang that man fort a 
robbing, that that was the way they did ) 
With such men. Everybody was talking MY 
about the robbery. | 
“'T just knew it was the wrong man | | 
they was goin’ to han g\ "and he dia n't, & 
do it at all, and it made me awfully ,— | 
sorry, so sorry I eried.' a | 
"The tears came into her eyes again : 
as she recalled the horror of the wrong 
man being hung for the robbery, and 
Byrnes anid the others seemed to sympa- i 
thize with her. ' 
"She went on to say that she had told 
her nurse about it, though she dia n't 
dare to tell ner father or mother for 
fearing of being punished. Put the nurse 
Was as bad as they anid shut her up in 
the nursery all th: next day for petting 
up in the night. I[t gave her a chance to 
think, however. She remembered that 
their coachman nai gone to sec Mr. Fyrnes 
when his son Thomas had been taken away 
by a policeman, and “Mr. Byrnes had let 
Thomas come home again. She tipught if 
she went to see “Mr. Hyrnes perhaps he 
would save the bobbin’ man from being 
hung, only she was afraid he '14 be hung 
before she pot there if the nurse did n't 
let her out of the nursery pretty soon, 
"The next day she got permission +o po 
over to grandma's, and gran-ima had been 
@asily persuaded to let her go out on 
the street to play a little while. As 
soon as she was free she sét out to find 
‘Kyrnes. She thought she would ask a 
policeman where he was, for she did n't 
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know. She thought the policemen would 
Krow where “Ir. Fyrnes lived, because 
they lived at the same place. But she 
had a pretty hari time making them under- 
Stand. Finally she was put on a horse 
car and the conductor would n't let her 
get off for a long, long time. "hen she 
did get off she hed to Walk and walk and 
Walk, anid she asked a lot of policemen 
where Mr. Fyrnes lived, and some of 
them did n't know at all. But at last 
she hadi vot there, but she was so tired. 

She began to look a little sleepy, but 
-she was bouni to know if the man would be 
sént home and not hung. 

"FYou need n't woryvy any nore about it 
at all, little one,’ said Byrnes in a 
low tone. ‘We do n't hang men for 
robbery, but if it had n't been for your 
Pluck he might have been shut up in 
prison for a long, long time.’ 

“'Ssut he won’t be shut up now?’ she 
asked drowsily, ‘I should n't like it a 
bit to be shut up for a long, long time.' 

“'No, my dear, you ‘ve saved that man 
a five years’ term,’ saii Ryrnes, looking 
steadily at her tired little form. She 
nest] 6d up in his arms and ner hand 
prasped his coat lappel. I said to 
myself, 'Poor thing, she 's tired all 
out, and no wonder.’ Ryrnes moved a 
trifle uncasily as if she were getting 
heavy in his arms, and tried to put her 
down, Fut it was useless: she was sound 
asleep. . 
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As "Dutchy’ finished, one of the others | 
ask ed, 
"And wnat do you suppose the motives | 
Of that child were? Dig n't she simply 
get an idea into her head she could n't 
get out, which she hai to po and tell? 
Do you call that unselfishness?" . 
"If a few mre people pot ideas of 
the same general sort into their heads 
that they could n't get out, I should n't 
complain of this world myself," answere4 
"Dutchy" sulkily as he drew on his great 
coat and hurried away into the rainy 
Night. 


The original story begins, “Is Mr. Ryrnes 
at home?" Such a phrase is odi, someée- 
thing calculated to attract passing 
attention. It is the newspaper report 
method of beginning, and is excellent for 
those who merefyskim, as newspaper readers 
do. But when Src takes up a short story 
he usually intends to read it all through. 
The first thing the reader of a short 
story wants to kmw is the location of 
the scene, the time, and the characters 
Whe are to figure. The first object in 
a story is to fix the scene in the mind 
of the reader as firmly as possible, and 
to jo this the writer should begin with 
the most peneral details, and narrow 
steadily, thmugh rapidly, down to the 
particular ones. This is the reason for 
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our putting the little description or 
the general surroundings in the intro- 
ductory part, along with a statement of | 
the idea that is intended to be brought | 
Out by the story. The idea ani the inci- 
dent should go side by side at equal 
rates. 

In the opening of the story itself \ 
some changes will be noticed at the very 
outset. These first changes are calcu~ 
lated for the most part to make the child 
more attractive than she was in the 
Original realistic description, in order 
that the reaier may have his attention 
fixed the more securely on the eharacter 
Of the little girl. The addition of the 
fact that the young man forgot his errand 
and his desire to get away early to 
dinner when he saw the child, is exactly 
in this direction. 

The conversation is changed slightly 
in the rewritten story for the purpose of 
making it more flexible. Conversation 
should not be an imitation of peculiari- 
ties observed in real life, tut should 
be that which in the story has the best 
appearance Of being easy and natural. 

The fact that she looked tired and dusty 
is not men*ioned in the original story. 
This observation shows mre clearly then 
her own assertions how preat an effort 
she made to reach the Superintendent. Jy 
the original she says she nearly pot run 

Over, but this is omitted because she is 
more full of her errand than of her ow 
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perils. Her difficulties in reaching 
the Superintendent are therefore delayed 
until after she has told her story of 
the man she came to save, 

In the succeeding paragraphs the 
narrative is followed along almost 
exactly in the order of events and as 
Originak¥described. The changes that are 
made are’ chiefly to simplify the scene 
and to bring out the contrast between the 
child ani the men, which is not elearly 
brought out in the first story, thou gh 
it is a perfectly legitimate device to 

“tyhe ight en the interest of the tale. Some 

Ms0f the description of the actual arrange 

Sp me nt of things at Police Headquarters 

“»~ in New York, because few of the readers 

& Of the sto fy will be likely to have any 

personal acquaintance with them, or any 

«Wish to have, while the stating of them 

“in a realistic way ietracts from the inter- 
est in the child, which is of preater im- 
portance to the effectiveness of the 
story. For instance, the paragraph at 
the end of the original story describing 
the office of Ryrnes, while interesting 
ag a matter of historical fact, has 
nothing whatever to do with the story 
of the little girl, indeed draws the 
interest away from that, and must accord- 
ingly be sacrificed wholly. 

It will be noticed that the story 
though placed in the mouth of a newspaper 
reporter is told almost as if it were 
narrated by the author himself. There 
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are a few reminders in the use of language 7 
Where the teller is viewed as an actor 
in the story, especially when he begins 
his narrative and when he hesitates and | 
looks at his cynical auditors in the pat 
middie. But as a rule a character who 
is represented as telling a story should | 
be a purely transparent medium. To try 1 
to bring out his character except in the 
introduction or conclusion is to detract 
from the real interest of the story that 
he tells. There can be but one conmand~ 1 
ing interest in a ghort story. The line 
Of development of that interest must be 
perfectly straipht, never wavering be- 
cause of some interfering interest, how- 
ever slight. 

In the rewritten story, at the point 
when the little thing has told her story 
about the drunken man, the reporter is 
made to question her motive, or his 
auditors do for him. This is an excuse 
for bringing out more distinetly than 
could otherwise ve done the inpression 
of sincerity and singleness of purpose 
Which the chili had produced on the 
Superintement and the others, 

The question of motive is a vital one 
in a story, because every act must be 
shown to have been produced by a suffi-~ 
cient mtive, or it jars. No sane person 
does anything in life without a motive, 
that is, some inner force that compels 
him. And the act and its motive are al- 
Ways exactly proportioned to each other. 


Ina _ story.the proportion between mot ive 
and act must be most accurately maintain- 
ed or the reader loses confidence. This 
quest ion of motive is the question of 
knowl édge of human nature. Without the 
Knowl eige the writer of a story, howeyer 
skilfu? as a literary artist, must surely 
fail. Art is only the best way of using ; 
the fund ef this knowledge of life which ; 
the author possesses. The necessity for 
his information being accurate and wide 
and deep is indicated in the introduction 
to this volume, where 4ola ple&aas for 

a scientific knowiedpe of human nature as 
& basis for art. In this story the whole 
interest depends on the study of motive. 
First, the story is made to turn on the 
inquiry whether men are moved by selfish 
or unselfish motives in all cases. The 
writer must uniwerstand exactly how they 
are moved by motive, amd he must never 
make his characters do anything without 
just the right motive. All through the 
rewritten story an effort is made to 

make the motive of the child clear. The 
test of the suecess of this balancing 

Of motive is the unbiasseid impression 

@F the ordinary reader. If he is satis- 
fied, the story is prebably accurate In 
its knowledge of mo’ive and action. If 
the ordinary reader is vapuely troubled 

in spite of the fact that the story seems 
interesting ani artistic to him, the au- 
thor may conclude that unconsciously 

the reader has felt a discrepancy betwe@m 
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action and motive at some point. The 
réader does not of course analyze in 
this way, but the author should under- 
stand the reader's vague unrest on this 
Principle of motive. 

The student may ask why the story 
changes near the end of the little girl's 
narrative from the conversational style 
to the plain narrative. The reason is 
very simple, but one very essential to 
understand. At this point the reader 
will begin to grow tired. Too much of 
any one thing, whatever it may be, tires. 
Up to this point there has been 4 great. 
deal of conversation. The reader will 
Sire of it, and unless he is refreshed 
by some change he will lose interest in 
the story, The narrative form is both 
Simplex am easier to follow, and more 
condensed. Young writers who use the 
conversational method well, often do not 
know when to stop and take up the narrate 
style. These two styles are almost 
@qually important and necessary, and 
must be balanced apainst each other with 
Skill. The narrative is perhaps the 
most difficult to handie well because it 
is the simplest. The balancing of these 
two styles much resembles the use of 
tragedy ani comedy in a play. A little 
seriousness must be introduced into a 
comedy lest it become too light, anda 
little comedy must relieve the strain of 
tragedy. Dialogue ani narrative are 
used with @ach other for a similar purpose, 
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At the close of the story the child 
is made to fall asleep in the arms of the a 
Superintendent as a fitting climax to 
the effort she has made. It shows as B 
not hing else could do how difficult her 
undertaking was, and consequently how 
genuine her motive. Had it been less | 
real she would have yielded to he ; 
physical weariness long before and 
becore lost or gone home. 
The short extra conelusion is made 
necessary by the opening scene, and 
helps set off the story by intro ducing a 
doubt of the child's motive,--a line of 
dark to bring out the light. \ 
Of course it is not known what actually 
took place in the original incijent. In 
building up the story two methods may be 
followed. One is the method of the story 
as first presented, namely to describe 
the incident as nearly as it probably 
happéned as possible, making 1t a pagé 
from unwritten history, using such art as 
historians are allowed, such as Macauley 
uses, for instance. The method followed 
in the rewritten form of the story is to 
be true to the principle and motive first 
of all, and to modify the probable actual 
facets to some extent in such a way as to 
make more vivid to the reader the vital 
Principles of humen nature. The one is 
an effort to reproduce the world es it Is; 
the other attempts to create a little world 
on the principles of the real world, but 
complete in itself, 
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VII, 
Comtrast. 
-In story writing contrast is far more | 
than a figure of speechs it is an es- 
sential element in making the strength i 
of any story. A story without contrast | 
may have all the eleménts of construction, 
style, and originality of idea, put it 
Will be weak, narrow, limp. The truth is, | 
contrast is the measure of the breadth 
of one’s observation. We often think of 
it as a figure of speech, a method of 
language Which we use for effect. A | 
better ylew of 1t is as a measure ofr © 
breadth. You have a dark, wicked man on 
one side, anil a fair, sunny, sweet woman 
on the other. These are two extremes, a 
contrast, and they include all between. 
If a writer understands these extremes he 
understands all between, ani if in his 
story he sets up oné type against another 
he in a way marks those extremes out as 
the bouniaries of his intellectual field, 
and he claims all within them. If the | 
contrast is preat, he claims a preat 
field, if feeble, then he has only a 
narrow field. 

Contrast ani one's power of mastering 
it indicate one's breadth of thought and 
especially the breadth of one's thinking 
in a particular story. Every writer 
should strive for the greatest possible 
breadth, for the greater his breadth the 
more people there are who will pe inter- 
ested in his work. Narrow minds interest 
a few pcople, ani broad minds interest 
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correspondingly many. The best way to . 
- cultivate breadth is to cultivate the use 
Of contrast in your writing. i 

But to assume a breadth which one does a. 
not have, to pass from one extreme to 
another without perfect mastery of all ) 
that lies between, results in being ridic- . 
ulous. It islike trying to extend the | 
range of the voice too far. One desirés 
a@ voice with the greatest possible range; 
but if in forcing the wice up one breaks f 
into a falsetto, the effect is disastrous. 
So in seeking range of character expressdor. 
One must be very careful not to break 
into a falsetto, while straining the true 
voice to its utmost in order to extend 
its range. 

Let us now pass from the general con- 

trast of characters and situations of the 
mst general kinij to contrasts of a 
more particular sort. Let us consider the 
use of language first. Light conversati@ 
must not last too long or it becomes 
monotonous, as we all know. But if the 
writer can pass sometires rapidly from 
light conversation to serious narrative, 
both the light dialogue and the serious ~ 
seem the more expressive for the contrast. 
The only thing to be consiierei is, Can 
you do it with perfect ease anil prace? 
If you cannot, better to let it alone. 
Likewise the long sentcnce may be used 
In one paragraph, and a fine contrast 
shown by using very short senténceés in 
the next. 
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But let us distinguish between variety 
and contrast. The writer may pass from 
long senténces to short ones when the 
reader has tired of long ones, andi vice | 
versa, he may Pass from a tragic charaec- 
ter to a comic one in order to rest the i 
mind of the reader. In this there will ) 
be no very decided contrast. Rut when 
the two extremes are brought close ' 
together, are forced together perhaps, — 
then we have the electric effect or 
contrast. To use contrast well requires 
great skill in the use of lanpuage, 
for contrast means Passing from one ex- __ 
treme to amther in’a very short space, 
and if this passing is not done prace- 
fully, the whole effect is spoiled. 

What has been said of contrast in lan- 
guage, character, etc., may also be 
applied to contrasts in any small detail, 
incident, or evén simile. let us examine 
a few of the contrasts in “Maupassant, 
for he is a great adept in the use of 
cOntrast. 

Let us take the opening paragraph of 
the Necklace" and see what a marvel teams: 
of contrast it is: "She was One of those 
pretty and charming girls who are somée- 
times, as if by a mistake of destiny, 
born in a family of clerks. She had no 
dowry, no expectations, no means of being 
known, understood, loved, wedded, by any 
rich andi distinguished man;' ani she hed 
let herself be married to a little clerk 
in the Ministry of Public Instruction. " 
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Notice “pretty and charming’ -- “family of 
clerks". These two eontrasted ideas 
(implied ideas, of eourse) are gracefully 
linked by "as if by a mistake of destiny® 
- Then the author goes on to mention what 
the girl did not have in a way that 
implies that she ought to have had all 
these things. She could not be wedded to 
"any rich and distinguished man™: "she 
let herself be married to a little elerk." 

The whole of the following description 
of Mme. Loisel is one mass of clever 
contrast of the things she might have 
been, wanted to be, with wnat she was 
and had. A little farther on, however, 
we get a different sort of contrast. 
Though poor she has a rich friend. Then 
her husbani trings hore an invitation at 
Which he is perfectly delighted. Inme- 
diately she is shown wretched,--a strik- 
Ine contrast. He is shown patient; she 
is irritated. She is selfish in wishing 
@dress and finery; he is unselfish in 
giving up his gun and the shooting. 

With the ball the author gives us a 
description of Mme. Loisel having all 
she hai dreanei of having. Her hopes 
are satisfied completely, it appears, 
until suddenly, when she is about to go 
away, the fact of her lack Of wraps 
contrasts tellingly with her previous 
attractiveness. These two little dés- 
cript ions, one of the suecéss of the ball 
One of hurrying away in shame, the 
wretched cab, and all, are most forceful 
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contrasts, ani most skilfully and nat- 

urally represented. The previous happi- 

ness is further set into contrast by | 

the utter wretchedness she experiences | 

upon discovering the loss of the neck- iT 
lace. 

Then we have her new life of hard work, 

Which we contrast in mind not only with | 
what she head really been having, but with 
that Which she hai dreaned of having, 

had seemed about to realize, and hai 
suddenly lost forever. 

Then at last we have the contrast, 
@laborate, strongly drawn and telling, 
between Mme. Loisel after ten years, 
with her friend, who represents in flesh 
and blooi whet she might have been. Then 
at the end comes the short, sharp contrast 
of paste and diamonds, and the contrast 
thet is suggested by the fact that this 
rich friend hail used paste, rich though 
she was, and Mme. Loisel with all her 
poverty had actually bought ani paid for 
diamonds. 

In using contrast one does not have to 
search for something to set up against 
something else. #yery situation has e 
eertain breaith, it has two sides, whether 
they are far apart or near together. 

To pive the real effect of the story it 

is necessary to pass from one side to the 
other very rapidly and frequuntly, for 
only in sO bing can one keep the whole 
situation in mind. One must see the 

whole story, both sides and all in between, 
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at the same time. The more of a story 
One sees at the same time, the more of 
life onGgrasps. ana the more invigorating 
is the story. The use of contrast is 
eminently a matter of acquired skill, 
and when one has becore skilful he uses 
contrast consciously and with the same 
effort that he makes his choice of words. 
In writing gracefully ani easily, one 
must work hard on the task of finding 
Suitable words ani phrases. So one must 
Work constantly in the effort to keep 
both sides of the story clearly before 
the mini of the reader all the time. When 
one is interested in one theme it is hard 
to pass quickly and readily to another, 
and it takes a dccided effort of minjd to 
do it: it is real work. It is like run- 
ning from’one side of a field to the other 
With lightning rapidity, back ani forth, 
back ani forth. The whole field pets 
trampled down smooth ani hard, but it 
takes a vast amount of work to do it. 

Though it is nécSssary eonstantly to 
bring tho two sides of the scene or the 
Situation or the story together, there 
must never be any flagping on account of 
weariness, there must be no forcing, no 
stumbling or awkwardness. Contrasts which 
are not well done aré better not one at 
all. One should try constantly ani ardu- 
Ously, but whenever the result is not 
satisfactory the passape should be cut 
out ruthlessly, and something simpler tha 
is satisfactory put in its place. The pre@ 
secret of success is to do one's utmost 


without ever trying to do more than lies 
within one's real powers. 
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VIII. 
Motive. 

Every short story is mre or less a 
study of human motive. In a law court it 
is understood that a knowledge of the 
motive is necessary in order to establish 
acrime. This involves the conclusion 
that no human act-can be rightly under- 
stood without the motive which lei to it 
as well as the deed itself. Ina story 
Of mystery the mtive, or oOripinal 
cause, is looked for, but proves yelled. 
A tiystery story is valuable, however, in 
proportion to the investigation into the 
motive or compelling cause of the action. 
The word motive is commonly used of acts 
of human beings, but in a broader sense 
it may be used to designate the ide ermin- 
ing cause Of any action. 

The newspaper ceporter commonly gives 
Only a report of the facts in a given 
case. Rut the artistic story-teller, the 
writer of true literature, must 100k far 
deeper than this. He must mke a study 
of life to determine the motive of the 
things done, to fini out the original 
compe 11 ing cause, or.perhaps the negative 
eondit ions which made a certain exper- 
lence possible. Certain incidents may 
happen toa character. That eharacter 
is affected in a certain way, ania study 
of the reasons of this comes under the 
head of motive just as much as for in- 
Stame a study of the coniit ions which 
made a certain man 40 a certain thing to 
some body. 
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The word motive is used in English in-a 
mich mre restricted sense than we have 
imicatei here, ani hence the French word 
motif has cone into use in this connectim | 
to designate that wide significance of ; we 
the English word when employed in the 
technical sense. The motif of a story 
is the thought, idea, foree, whatever it 
may be which makes the action possible: 
it is the compelling foree behind every- 
thing. 

One of the great failings of young 
writers is that they do not seize the 
motif of-a story at the start, am in- 
deed they do not bring it out at all 
except by implication. The important | 
element of every story is its motif, and 
this must be broupht out clearly in the 
Opening sentences, or within a pagé or 
two. Time, Place, ani. circumstames 
must be indicated in some way first, with 
& little designation of the chief charac~ 
ter. All this may be accomplished in a 
Single word, at most in a sentence or two. 
Then the author shouli take hold of the 
motif, or ths motive which makes the man 
act, or the force which brought about the 
catastrophe, whatever it was, am this 
must be clearly explained. There can be 
no vital interest in the story until it 
is explainej. There are many ways Of 
explaining it, or in making it clear, 
among others the mere atmosphere of the 
language used. To illustrate, let us 
examine the motif of the stories In "The 
Odd Number. * 
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In Happiness the motif is sounded in 
the third paragraph, beginning "We talked 
Of love." That is the motive. In A Cow- 
arg the motif of cowardice is indicated 
in the title first, and is then prought 
Out clearly by the contrast in the third 
Paragraph, which describes the man's 
gallant bearing and his skill as a fencer 
and pistole shot. The motif of The Wolf 
is also found in tle third paragraph, 
especially in the word'slaughter,' which 
implies the passions which go with 
slaughter. The Necklace is a story aut 
vanity, and this is indicated in the 
third paragraph, which begins, "She 
suffered ceaselessly, feeling herself 
born for all the delicaci¢s ami all the 
luxuries." In A Piece of String the first 
Six paragraphs are introductory déscrip- 
tion, but in the seventh paragraph we 
have the peculiar actions of Maitre 
Hauchecorne when he picks up the piece of 
string, which gives a glimpse into his 
character in a way to show what element 
of his nature brought about the catastro- 
phe. InlLa Mere Sauvage we have the 
motif indicated in the description of the 
bare ruin of the house in the fifth 
Paragraph. The motif of the story Moon- 
light is found in the fifth paragraph, 
describing the Abbe's hatred of women 
am love. 

Maupassant is rather rpre particular 
and exact about his motif than any other 
writer, and we krow of no particular 
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réason why it should always cone in the- 
third, fifth, or seventh paragraphs: 

it must come early in the story, however. 

Eut not only must every story have its 
motif, its motive, but every act in 
every story must Have its motive clearly 
indicated. The writer should ceaselessly 
ask the question, Did this man or that 
Woman have a sufficient motive for doing 
this or that deed? 

Story writing seems at first very sim- 
ple, but when the would-be author econ- 
Siders that in order to write good stories 
he must so thoroughly understand human 
nature» that he will know exactiy thet 
and how great a motive is necessary for 
@ certain act for a certain person under 
mfiven circumstances, then the enormous 
requirements are seen at last. Even the 
best of writers fail constantly in this 
matter of understanding how much motive 
or how little eorresponds to a viven act, 
ani they fall of the highest success 
just in proportion to that. But to we- 
celq at all a writer must be constartly 
Striving toward perfect knowledge. 

For instance, it means nothing to give 
a description of how one man knocked 
another down unléss the reason for his 
doing so is also clearly explained. To 
tell how a man met a woman on the street 
and kissed her is ridiculous unless some 
motive is piven. More than this, the 
mot ive must be exactly proportioned to 
the act, aninicely calculated for the 
nature. <A person of reserye would have 
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to be given a much stronger motive for 
any Overt act than an unrestrained, 
impulsive person. Human nature works 
On just the same principles as physical 
heture: to drive a mail into hard wood 
requires more force than to drive it into 
soft wood, ani when one attenpts to 
drive a nail into a pranite rock the nail 
is broken rather than being driven at all. 
The skilled carpenter in driving a nail 
calculates with preat precision just 
What blows are required to drive his nail, 
andi he never tries to drive a nall where 
it wontt go. The same skill and precisim 
should be usei by the writer when he 
tries to drive human souls: he must sup- 
Ply exactly the right amount of motive. 

To determine this question of motive a 
great deal of careful thinking is required, 
and this requirement as to a great amount 
Of careful thinking in regard to motive 
is the reason why so much tine is required 
for the ievelopment in the author's own : 
mind of the story woich he gets first 
in the form Of a plain narvative of facts. 
It is always necessary for him to 
think ovt all the motives. This involves 
thinking out with great precision the 
exact nature of the characters, for 
motive must be perfectly proportioned to 
resistance, that is to character and also 
to circimstances. Training, education, 
atmosphere, personality, social condi-~ 
tions, are all elements in this matter 
of a nice adjustment. of action ani reac~ 
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tion, of motive and act, of motif and 
catastrophe. 

This knowledge of human nature is 
something we cannot presume to: teach’! 
This chapter can but show where “uno wie dge 
of human nature must cone in ani form 
the all esstential element of strength 
in a story. It is an infinite vista 
thet is opened, but all writers who 
suceced will penetrate it more or less 
deeply according to their genius. 
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How To Observe Men and Wonen. 

Although the study of character has no 
bearing on the art of fiction as an art, 
it is a matter of great practical impor- 
tance to the man or woman who woul, write 
fiction: hence we may be pardoned a word 
as to the best method of studying char-~ 
acter. 

In going about observing mén and women 
it is indispensable that the student of 
human nature should classify, and the 
best method of classifying those you see 
is by conparison with friends you know 
well. You know a fine old gentleman, a 
loyely, unselfish woman, a selfish, dis- 
apreeable woman, etc. You have an ideal 
Of childhood, of intelleectuality, of 
stupidity, incarnate in some one you know. 
Take that person as in a Way a type, and 
Place him at the heaiof your classifica- 
tion. Then observe how often you find 
his leading characteristic in the thous- 
ands of others you may conf in contact 
with in a year. This method of cOmari- 
son leads you to separate characteristics 
from individuals, so that you can think 
of them as entities, as real, substantial 
things, though they at first seen@d in- 


separable from the person in whom you had - 


seen them. Not until you have seen the 
Same characteristics in a great many 
pen song 40 you come to know practically 
what a type is. 

In writing fiction the special and 
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queer in human nature ought to be elim- 
inated; for if you picture types your 
characters should be essentially like a 
great nrany other men and women in the 
world. ‘hen you have looked at but one 
person you cannmt be sure how much is 
Ppéculiar to him alone and how much is 
broad human nature. In order to know 
What is broadly human you must have 
Observe i a preat many. 

But you may ask when and where can you 
best Observe human nature. The answer 
is, at all times and undér all circum 
Stances. Watch the faces you meet in the 
street until you come to know just what 
the @@auene character of a stranger is by 
your first plance at his face, figure, 
and generel manner. Study the meaning 
of eyes, Of voice, Of pesture, Nex ¥ER—- 
Rueakumuennem as well as the r€aning of: the 
lines:of the face. Short persons have 
certain qualities, tall persons certain 
others. Height, weight, color determine 
an almost infinite number of mental 
characteristics. Do not leave these 
bro ad ani Obvious things out of sight in 
Observing smaller ani finer shades of 
character. 

The chief mistake that the eareful stu- 
dent of life makes is to become 80 ab- 
sorbed in the very small and fine in 
character that he forgets all about the 
broad ani Obvious . It is much better 
to know well the broad and Obvious than 
the fine ani delicate, for if one is a 
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shrewd observer of the larper things, 
he will be quite likely not to err in the 
smaller; but the reverse is not true. 

The next step is in the study of human 
Passions, ani that observation must begin 
in one's own heart if one can be honest 
With one's self. How da your moods come 
and po? How doés anger or joy or eager- 
ness affect you? If you look carefully 
you will find yourself toing a thousand 
little things you were never before econ- 
Scious of, and it is these little un- 
eOnscious things Which indicate the 
inWard condition. To say that your 
heroine was proud and defiant is not half 
so effective as saying she tossed her 
head anid stamped her foot and her eyes 
flashed defiant fire. A gesture, a 
Glance, anvthing however small which one 
does unconsciously under stress is sig- 
nificant and telling. 

What people tell you about themselves 
is seldom to be taken seriously. No doubt 
they try to be honest, andi no doubt they 
think they understand themselves; but 
the opinion of a man about oné he has 
just met is infinitely more likely to be 
true than anything he may say about 
himself. 

This sugges$s another point: it is 
difficult to analyze the character ofr 
an intimate friend. look for real infor~ 
mat ion as to human character in the 
first vivid impressions you receive from 
one you have never met before. The 
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Salient characteristics stand out then: 
those of your friend have been blunted 
In your mind by association ani involved 
in a great confusion ani complication, 
While in the case of a stranger you 4o 
not know too much to undérstand clearly. 
In writing it is selaom safe to write 
about things you know very well, because 
your store of information is so great it 
is difficult to choose. If you have a 
few vivid impressions they are more easi- 
ly end satisfactorially handled in a 
story. | 

It is a trick of observers of life to 
‘sec in others their own peculiar defects. 
This does not come from vanity, but is 
a sort of curious optical delusion or 
illusion, and we ment ion it here simply 
to impress the young studént with the 
fact that every Observation to be valua- 
ble has te be corrected, so to speak; it 
must bé examined to fim out how much of 
the original impression was personal to 
the observer ahid how much really was true. 
There is always a small amount of what 
may be called prejudice in every impres- 
Sion, however cl éaremindeid and fair one 
may be, and when one comes to write, this 
personal element shows itself disastrous- 
ly unless one is very much OM his guard.: 

Every writer ought to formulate for 
himself mre or less completely a phil- 
Osoohy of life. He should arrange his 
thought about the universe into a system, 
so that he will feel clear as to What 
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God is, what love is, what the meaning of 
life is, what is to be looked into and 
krown anid what is to be left untouched 
by the human mind. This systematizing of 
all life may be very incomplete and im- 
Practical for any one but the particular 
owner of it; yet every writer ought to 
have a cl Gar notion of just what he 
thinks about these things, in order to 
pe perfectly steady in his delineation 
Of motive. This philosophy of lire will 
not be found in books or anywhere else 
Outside of one's own mind. Each man must 
stuly it out for himself, but until he 
has core to some cenelusion he is likely 
to have difficulty whenever he finds his 
eharacters in certain situations hé has 
not fully considered. Just what the 
Dhilosophy is matters much less than 
that one should have a very definite no- 
tion of what it is in his particular case. 

The most important point about success- 
ful character stuiy, however, is patience. 
It eanmt be forced, and it frequently 
works itself out in the mind unconsciocus-~ 
ly. Certain impressions will ‘lodge in 
your mind when you have seén some person, 
ani not until weeks afterward will their 
presence be discovered. Oné cannot make 
a business of searching out these 
hidden things, for a search seldom 
reveals anything; but the natural pro~ 
cesses of the desirous mind rarely leaqye® 
anvt hing hidden forever. This is the 
reason why no man Ought to make the writ 
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ing Of axktateke fiction his sole business, 
at least until he is well advanced in 
the art. One gets observations in the 
Ordinary course of everyday life, and 
the mre unconscious-one is the mre 
likely is he to get valuable impressions. 
A story grows in one's mind, too, far 
better when one's hands aré engaged or 
One'g mind is occupied in other directions. 
During the intervals of rest from busi- 
fess the mind takes up the realization 
Of the character with freshness and 
@agerness,. If the mind works on charac- 
ter study more than a yery short time, 
it grows weary and nothing valuable ean 
be accomd1i sh ed. 

One always gets the best opportunities 
for studying character in the ordinary 
routine of some steady employment, whether 
it be that of a clerk in his office or a 
woman in her social obligations. It is 
best to choose a business, of course, in 
Which one comes in contaet with as many 
different people as possible, and it is 
also necessary to cultivate habits of 
sociability ani symoathy with those 
about you if you are to draw out their 
real characters. Sympathy, sincerity, and 
honest eagerness are the very best tools 
one can have to open the treasure chests 
Which contain the secrets of human life. 
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The Test of Ability. 

Two elements are needed for success in 
author ship; the chief is a thorough 
knowl 6dge of the art of expression; the 
second, only less important, is an orig- 
inal talent, or sufficient personal qual- 
ificat ions. Many people will wonder why 
talent is put s@cond and not first, for 
there is a popular inpression that talent 
is pretty nearly everything. An old pro- 
fessor wh was very wise and indééd very 
well known the world over, used to say 
to his class that each one had mental 
power enough to create a revolution, 
though he were the dullest man of them 
all; and he would illustrate his prop- 
Osition by saying that any man could 
learn by constant dally practice during 
a sufficient period to hold his pody 
straight out at arm's length at right 
anples with a ladder as he grasped one 
of the rungs. Likewise, there are yery 
few indeed who do not have some ideas 
worth expression, if by sufficient study 
of the art tney have learned to do it 
with force and effect. 

It is always a question, however, how 
much work will be needed to accomplish 
the desired result, and the length ofr 
time that is needed, as well as the 
amount of effort, depends directly on 
one's natural ability. It becomes a very 
important problem to test one's ability, 
to know just what it is, and whether it 
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is worth developing in conparison with 
cértain other talents. One should not 
Waste time in learning to write if he 
can learn how to be a merchant more 
Casily ani surely. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to offer a few suggest ions 
Of.a purely practical kind looking in 
this direction. | 

First, let us say that no one, whatever ' 
his talent, should think of making his 
living by writing pure literature, that is 
by fiction, poetry, or essays. Most have 
not the taient to sueceed to the extent 
that this requires, and those who have 
the talent are very likely to spoil it by 
putting such an enormous burden on their 
shoulders. Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, tmse who seek a literary life, 
even Of the highest kind, will find it 
decidedly to their advantage to enter 
journalism, or take up sone editorial 
work, or otherwise undertake the business 
side of literature before trying to 
enter the ideal siije. Many will find 
that literature is best pursued as a 
side issue with some other businéss. 
There is no reason in the world why jour- 
nalism or editorial work or law shoud 
should seriously interfere with success 
in writing artistic fiction; on the 
contrary there is every reason in. the 
world why in the end sone such outside 
pursuit should aid very substantially 
one's success in pure literature, hecause 
' guch occupations open up the avenues by 
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which we come to wnderstand human nature, 
to realize life truly, or in other words, 
these other pursuits enable us to aeccum~ 
ulate in the best possible way the 
Material we mist use in making literature. 
The man or woman who devotes himself ex- 
clusively to literature is almost sure to 
become more or less morbid, and we ven- 
ture to assert that the successful 
novelist of today who lives by his pen 
(though he may tell you quite the con- 
trary himself) has a constant fight 
against morbidity, and One in which he 
is not always ‘successful. 

Rut having decided to devote a certain 
amount of one's time to writing of sor 
sort, in most cases fiction, the young 
Writer wishes to test his ability in sore 
way. The simplest method is to go with 
One's work to a wise and sympathetic 
advisor, if you ean find such a one, am 
let himtell you just what your strong 
points are ani just what your weak onés. 
With this knowleige you can easily make 
up your mind as to the amount of time 
necessary to cure your defects, ani 
whether your gifts warrant the effort. 

But a wise and sympathetic advisor is 
the rarest thing in the world to find. 
There are plenty of advisors, but most 
of them know still] less atout you than 
you know about yourself, ani in addition 
they for one reason or amther wil no t 
or cannot tell you what they know. Ag a 
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150 : 
matter of fact you must be your ow ad- 
visor. 

In order to test one's self one must be 
honest, and what ils more, sinc¢rity is 
the first great qualificat ion for the 
Writing of really valuable fiction. The 
Pubtlie loves sincerity, and for the sake 
of sincérity will forgive almost any | 
artistic defect. , 

Sincerity means truth of heart, both ; 
in reality and in portrayal, ani good 
fiction is that which represents the heatt 
teuly. 

The first great gift which the young 
author should covet is, then, sincerity, 
and for tworeasons: first, it is one 
great talent (yes, a real talent, perhaps 
a seenius) ; seconi, it is an absolute 
requisite to testing one's abilities. 

Many will ioubtless pass over this 
hastily, but the truth still remains that 
it is the first and chief qualification 
for success in the writing of fiction, 
am few are they who possess it in any 
Marked depree. 

The second qualification, the qualifi- 
cation which the man or woman who really 
sets out honestly to examine himself will 
look for, is the ability to follow a trafn 
of thought without outside aids. Many 
people can talk well, even brilliantly, 
but when alone they will not be able to 
think continuously or effectively. Some 
people would call this power imagination, 
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but the ability to think in images is not 7m | 
necessarily requisite to writing success-~ . 
fully. The writer who would succeed must : 
have the habit of thinking, however, | | 
ani people who do not like to meditate, 
Whether in a dreamy and far away fashion, 

Or in a purely practical ani business 

fashion, will not be likely to write with | 
any considerable power. lLetter~writing \ 
as a pift usually goes with the ability 
to think, but sometimes those who go not 
like to write letters have a litcrary 
abllity. 

The third requisite for becoming a 
successful writer is the gift of language. 
We have mentioned this last of all because 
it 1s really the least important, strange 
as this may seem. Lanpuape can be ac- 
quired, but sincerity ani méditativeness 
are very difficult of acquisition. We 
Kkrow a young man who until he was twenty 
appeared to lack the gift of language al- 
most entirely, ani thought this a fatal 
imo¢dime nt to his becoming a successful i 
writer. He set himself to acquire what 
commani of words he could, however, and 
in the end became eminently proficient. 

Of course some people gain a conmand of 
lanpuage much more easily than others, 

but all must lear, and the brightest and 
dullest alike have the task of acquisi~ 
tion tu be accomplished before they can 
be proficient writers. 

To test one’s commani Of language, how~ 
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ever, Onemay first inquire whether he is 
& ready letters.writecr or not. This is gs 
vague test, for some people write vyol- 
uminous letters who have not laryre com- 
mand Of language, and some people who 
have a command of language never write 
long letters. Yet these are except ions 
to th rwe that if one is aready letter- 
writer one has a pood command of language, 
and if one is not, that command is prob- 
ably lacking as a natural gift. Letter» 
Writing, however, does not indicate in 
any way one's acquired proficiency in 
the use of language, which comes Only 
from long ani thoughtful reading. 

If oné has not done avery lape arount 

of careful, thoughtful reading of the best 
literature he is not likely to heave a 
trained style, however voluminously he 

may havé written. 

Verse-making is an admirahle way of 
cultivating one’s use of words, for it 
necessitates a great variety of expressive 
phrasé§ as well as individual words for 
rhyming, ani so forth, ani is strongly 
recommended for practice anias a tcégt. 

Another good test of one's command of 
lan guage, and also a good exercise,is to 
sit down quietly and alone after some 
interesting experience or observation 
and write out a description of it. If 
one is really interested in the subject? 


the writing should be easy ami expre ssive. ... 


Never try to write a description of 
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anything which does not really interest 
you, however, for uniess you have a 
genuine interest there will be no test. 
A description of a conversation is a good 
test of one's power to write dialogue. 

Having sincerity, the meditative habit, 
and a good command of language, one 
ought to be able to write in some way 
or othar with real suecess. It is still 
an opén question, however, what style 
Of writing one should choose. 

The simpl est form of composition is 
essayewriting, and it is a facet that 
nearly all great novelists anid indeed 
Writers of all kinds, have begun with 
essayewriting, for instance writing book 
reviews for a local newspaper, or short 
articles describing some curious or in- 
teresting event, or little studies of 
interesting personalities. This is not 
essayewriting in the technical sense of 
the word, it is perhaps more accurately 
termed sketching in words. The artist 
begins to make outlines first, then draws 
careful pictures in black and white, and 
finally paints an elaborate picture in 
colors. A short story (that is, a thor- 
oughly artistic short story) is a paint- 
ing in color of a single figure. A novel 
is a painting of a group. 

When one has mastered sketch «writ ing 
(and no young author should think for a 
nroment of leaping at once into the fin~ 
isned work, though almmst all do just 
this), he will wish to fing out whetter 
he has the ability to write an art intin 
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story. To ascertain this, let him ask 
first, whether he understands the 0 a age 
Of human motive, for fiction is a study 
Of motive. If he has a deep and decided 
interest in human motive he may probably 
becane a writer of short stories, or 
artistic fiction of some kind. Stories 
may be written in an essay style or the 
conversat ional style, and one should de- 
termine oné's povwrs in this particular 
next. People with vivid imaginations 
Will write character studies well, those 
With.a philosophie turn of mind will 
write storiés in the narrative, descrip- 
tive, essay style, but in any case a story 
Ought fo be a study of nmptive. 

The style that one can write mst easi- 
ly is the best style to cultivate. Many 
people think that khaxmedexrekk what they 
do well and naturally and easily is a 
fault rather than otnerwise. This is 
not the case, however, ani if One has a 
Particular facility for conversation, or 
character study, or philosophic writing 
he shouli cultivate it, restraining it 
when it becomes excessive and burdensome 
to be sure, but never piving it up as 
altogether bad. It is much better to 
learn to curb one's natural t¢endeneles 
than create new abilities. 

Tne secret of arriving at a satisfae- 
tory knowledge of one's abilities is to 
pegin at a definite point ani proceed 
from point to point. Ask first 1f you 
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are quite honest with yourself; then 
follow in order with the other questions 
we have proposed, making tests of various 
kinds until you are satisfied in your 
Own mind.’ Study Gach point thoroughly, 
in order to fim out whether you surely 
lack or surely possess a gift, and then 
consi wr whether you can by study and 
effort develop the lacking quality, or 
had best pursue some line in which it is 
not required. This habit of sel f-exam- 
inat ion will not only give you reliable 
ani necessary information about yourself. 
but it will develop that habit of mental 
investigation which is at the foundation 
Of all valuable character study. 
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Conclusion. 

But art must be forgotten before it 
can be useful. There are two perfect 
artists, the innocent and unconscious 
child (who is but the hand of divine 
intelligence), and the trained man of 
letters to whom art has become a sé@cond 
nature. Art is after all but a means. 

It shoulda be the fluid medium throufh 
which heart speaks to heart. Literature 
is for the heart to live by,--if you would 
know its end and mission. If you would 
make others live, you must live yourself, 
yes, am die. You must coin your heart's 
blood into the universal coin of the 
realm of heart, so transmuting your pain 
into life for others. If you do that, 

art becomes but a paltry thing in com- 
parison,--indeed it is only the way in 
Which you perform your alchemy. Art is 

& means, never and end, and "Art for 
art's sake", or "L'Art pour l'art" as 
they call it more appropriately, is daille- 
tantism pure and simple. Dilletantism 
may be a very good thing on Occasion, but 
it is not for the dilletante that the 
practical instructions of this little 
book have been intended. 

Rules may be applied to a subject 
before it is understood or mastered in 
order to pet at the heart of the matter; 
and they may be applied to a-work of art 
after it is’ finished in order to test it 
and show how to correct it. But while 
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One is constructing, while one is actual- 
ly writing a story, rules are the most 
fatal thing to have in mind. This fact 
has no doubt been the preat barrier to 
the existence of any formulation of the 
Principles of literary art. But though 
the athlete must not think of dumb-bells 
and horizontal bars and his trainer when 
he is performing feats of dexterity on 
the trapeze a hundred feet above the 
ground, it would be utterly fatal for him 
to attemt anything dangerous or diffi- 
cult without having first gone through 
all this conscious, painful training. 
Likewise with the literary artist: self- 
conse lousnéess during the actual perfor- 
Manee of the feat of writing a story is 
the most dangerous thing in the world; 
but there is no surer way of escaping it 
than by submitting first to a rigorous 
course of self-conscious preparation. 
Self-conse iousness is sure to come 
sooner or later, ani it must be met and 
Overcome if failure is not to be deliberate 
ly invited. What safer plan is there thm 
to meet it at once and systematically, 
and fortify one's 39 art so thoroughly 
thet there ean be no surprises or unlook- 
ed for difficulties, 

But as wé said in the beginning, Art 
must be forpotten before it can be useful. 
"A little knowledge is a dangerous thing," 
The writer of fiction should master his 
art or abandon it. 
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